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Shakespeare’s Richard III and The True 
Tragedy of Richard the Third, 1594 


J. DOVER WILSON 


HE fullest and best treatment of the sources of Shakespeare’s 
play is a Ph.D. thesis by G. B. Churchill, published in 1900 
as Palaestra X under the title of Richard the Third up to 
Shakespeare. Remarkably exhaustive and exact for its date, 
it has undeservedly fallen into neglect of recent years: Dr. 
Tillyard, for example, does not even mention it in his Shake- 
speare’s History Plays, 1944; and though Dr. Lily Campbell devotes a few para- 
graphs to it in her Shakespeare's “Histories,” 1947, she nowhere comes to grips 
with its claim that The True Tragedy is a “certain” source of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, beyond remarking that the evidence he adduces is “uncertain.” In 
this she was perhaps influenced by Sir Edmund Chambers, who found “the text 
so bad as to render any influence hazardous”;* a judgment in which most pres- 
ent day scholars would, I suppose, concur. Yet though Churchill, writing before 
the dawn of the modern study of Elizabethan dramatic texts, inevitably failed to 
understand the character of The True Tragedy, 1594, much of the evidence he 
brought together is still relevant and merits restatement in the light of our 
further knowledge. Moreover, his treatment of the sources in chronological 
order makes it difficult at times to appreciate the full strength of the evidence. 
And this is particularly so in regard to The True Tragedy, parallels from which 
are considered in one section, while those from Hall, which should be examined 
along with them, are mostly set out in a much earlier section. In what follows, 
therefore, I propose to cite and rearrange some of his more striking parallels, 
adding a few of my own. And though I can only offer the tentative conclusions 
of a general editor, ever obliged to hurry on to the next play, they will, I hope, 
be found less hazardous than Chambers postulated. 
To begin with one or two points not likely to be questioned. First, the text 
of The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, 1594, available since 1929 in a 
Malone Society reprint? prepared by Sir Walter Greg, and hereafter styled T.T. 
for convenience, is what we now call a Bad Quarto, as Chambers was already 
hinting in 1930 and Kirschbaum insisted eight years later*; that is to say it is 
derived, not from any authoritative manuscript, but from a memorial reconstruc- 
tion of the play by a person or persons present at performances. We are by this 
time familiar with the usual stigmata of Bad Quartos and many of these are to be 
1 Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 304. 
2 From which I quote below. 
3 Chambers, I, 304; Leo Kirschbaum, “A Census of Bad Quartos,” R.E.S., XIV (Jan. 1938), 
35-36. 
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seen in T.T. Clearly, for instance, a good deal of its prose is the ruin of half- 
remembered verse, while the appearance of “Lord Marcus” instead of “the Lord 
Marquess Dorset,” as Sir Thomas More describes him, and the spelling “Casbie” 
for Catesby, are evident signs of auditory transmission.* On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that T.T. is a report, or based on a report, not of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III, but of a different drama on the same theme. In other words, 
while it goes back, as Churchill shows, to Hall and The Mirror for Magistrates,> 
ie. to much the same sources as Shakespeare, it often takes different material 
from them or turns the same material to other uses. Thus it contains two long 
scenes dealing with the fate of Mistress Shore, a character who does not appear 
in Richard III, while the scenes in question are derived from her “tragedy” in 
The Mirror, a “tragedy” which there is no evidence that Shakespeare read. 
Among its other characters are several, such as Peter Langlois of Brittany, 
Banister who betrays Buckingham, and Perceval or Persal, another of his serv- 
ants, none of whom are mentioned by Shakespeare, though all are fairly con- 
spicuous in Hall. Again, while the events at Northampton and Stony Stratford 
are briefly alluded to in Richard III, they form the subject of three elaborate 
scenes in T.T., amounting to over three hundred lines in all. 

Nevertheless Richard III and T.T., for all their differences, are strikingly 
similar in general structure.® After an invented prelude comprising references 
to the murder of Henry VI, the drowning of Clarence in a butt of wine, and 
the character of Richard (in T.T., an Induction, spoken by Truth and Poetry; 
in Richard III, the first act), each begins to follow history with the scene of 
reconciliation at Edward IV’s deathbed, while the remainder of the material is 
drawn in the main from the events of 1483 as set forth in the chronicles, after 
which we proceed direct to the Battle of Bosworth (22 August 1485) with which 
the drama closes. There are, moreover, in T.T. numerous and unquestionable 
parallels with Richard III, parallels we shall find which cannot be accountéd 
for as coincidences due to the use of the same sources. Only two explanations of 
these parallels are possible. One is suggested by Chambers who writes, “Even 
if the play itself was earlier, the reporter,” responsible for the 1594 text, “may 
have incorporated reminiscences of Richard III” (1, 304). That is the obvious 
assumption in dealing with a Bad Quarto, an assumption which finds ample 
support elsewhere. And there are points in T.T. which look remarkably like 
reminiscences of Richard III stuck in at the last moment; the most striking 
perhaps being the odd “To them Richard,” which concludes the otherwise 
normal entry at the head of scene ii (Richard III I11.i), although he is given 
nothing to say in the dialogue that follows.’ Nevertheless, references in other 
scenes (T.T. Il. 61-65, 627-628) seem to indicate that he ought to have been 
present at the death of Edward IV, an inference apparently supported by 1. 176 
in the scene itself; in other words, that he was present in the original play. If so, 
this would be a link with Shakespeare, since in the chronicles Richard was in 
Scotland at the time. Moreover, if T.T. does contain reminiscences of Richard 
III, it is surely strange that not a trace of Margaret, after Richard the most 


4 See Greg’s preface to the Malone Society reprint. 

5 There seems little evidence that Holinshed was much used; v. Churchill, pp. 405ff. 
6 For the structure of Richard III, see R. A. Law in PMLA, LX (1945), 689-6096. 

7™Cf£. Greg, p. xii. 
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important of Shakespeare’s characters, is to be found anywhere in it. On the 
other hand, if the parallels to Richard III be not reminiscences of that play, 
we are thrown back on Churchill’s explanation, which, restated in the light 
of twentieth-century textual criticism, is that Shakespeare was the borrower 
either from the printed text of 1594, or from the original play of which that is 
a memorial report. Without being positive that the second of those alternatives 
is the true solution, I think an examination of some of the parallels will show 
that it may very well be. 
(1) At Richard III Il. ii. 117ff., the following dialogue occurs:*® 


Buckingham. The broken rancour of your high-swol’n. hearts, 

But lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together, 

Must gently be preserv’d, cherish’d, and kept. 

Me seemeth good that, with some little train, 

Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fet 

Hither to London, to be crown’d our king. 
Rivers. Why with some little train, my Lord of Buckingham? 
Buckingham. Marry, my lord, lest by a multitude 

The new-heal’d wound of malice should break out, 

Which would be so much the more dangerous 

By how much the estate is green and yet ungovern’d; .... 
Gloucester. 1 hope, the king made peace with all of us; 

And the compact is firm and true in me. 
Rivers. And so in me; and so, I think, in all. 

Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 

To no apparent likelihood of breach, 

Which haply by much company might be urg’d; 

Therefore I say with noble Buckingham 

That it is meet so few should fetch the Prince. 


Compare the following in T.T. (ll. 492-503) from the dialogue between the 
young king and his “uncles,” Rivers and Grey, at Northampton on their way 
between Ludlow and London: 


King. Right louing vnckles, and the rest of this company, my 
mother hath written, and thinks it conuenient that we dismisse our 
traine, for feare the towne of Northampton is not able to receiue vs: 
and againe my vnckle of Gloster may rather thinke we come of malice 
against him and his blood: therefore my Lords, let me here [= hear] 
your opinions. ... 

Riuers. Then thus may it please your grace, I will shewe my opinion. 
First note the two houses of Lancaster and Yorke, the league of friend- 
ship is yet but greene betwixt them, and little cause of variance may 
cause it breake, and thereby I think it not requisite to discharge the 
company because of this. 


This, it must be recollected, is a “report,” as is evident from the poverty of 

the diction and the absurd reference to “the two houses of Lancaster and Yorke,” 

which sounds like an echo of the title-page of the Contention plays. On the 

other hand, the verbal links with Shakespeare’s text in “traine,” “malice,” 

“greene,” and “breake” demonstrate a connection between them, and Greg sug- 
81 cite Richard Ill from Alexander's text (The Tudor Shakespeare, 1951). 
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gests that Shakespeare was here influenced by T.T., which he assumes is the 
earlier.® His explanation, however, begins to look unlikely when we compare 
the dialogue in T.T. with this passage in Hall relating to the events at 
Northampton: 


The quene beyng thus perswaded, sent worde to the kyng and to 
her brother [i.e. Rivers], that there was no cause nor nede to assemble 
any people, & also the duke of Gloucester and other lordes of his bend, 
wrote vnto § kyng so reuerently and to the quenes frendes there so 
louyngly, that they nothinge yearthly mistrustyng, brought the young 
kynge towarde London with a sober compaignie in great haste (but not 
in good spede) til he came to Northampton, and from théce he remoued 
to Stony Stratford. On whiche day the two dukes and their bende came 
to Northampton, fainyng that Stony Stratford could not lodge them al.?° 


Here we have, as in T.T., letters from the Queen and Gloucester to the young 
king at Northampton, of which there is no mention in Shakespeare, while 
what is advised is not, as in Shakespeare, a reduction of the train but the dis- 
pensing with one altogether as in T.T. Lastly both Hall and T.T. speak of a 
town being too small for a retinue, of which once again there is nothing in 
Shakespeare. On the other hand, Shakespeare agrees with Hall in making 
Rivers consent to the reduction of the train, whereas in T.T., clearly through a 
misunderstanding on the part of the reporter, he opposes it. Does it not seem 
probable from this that the chain of transmission here is Hall > the original 
play behind T.T. > Shakespeare? 

(2) In the lines just quoted from T.T. the young king addresses Rivers and 
Grey as his “uncles,” whereas Lord Grey is rightly described by More and all 
the chroniclers as the Queen’s son and the young king’s step-brother. But Shake- 
speare, like T.T., takes him to be an uncle, as a reference to I. iii. 37, 67; IIL.i. 
6, 12; IV. iv. 380 will show. With whom did this error, unnoticed by Churchill, 
originate? with Shakespeare, the reporter of T.T., or the author of the play he 
reported? It should be observed that Grey is far more prominent in T.T. than 
in Richard III and is represented as an “uncle” in scenes which have no parallels 
in Shakespeare, whereas Shakespeare’s allusions to him as the young king’s 
uncle have I think hitherto escaped notice and seem unlikely to have caught a 
pirate’s ear. 

(3) Sir Thomas More and most of the chroniclers inform us that Richard 
was appointed Protector at the meeting of the Council shortly after the young 
king reached London from Ludlow. Shakespeare and T.T. speak of him as so 
nominated before Edward IV’s death. The point may go back to Polydore 
Vergil who writes that Edward IV in his will committed his sons “to the 
tuition of Richard his brother.”** But, as Churchill shows, T.T. probably gets 
it from Mistress Shore’s “tragedy” in The Mirror for Magistrates since it is 
implied there and stated in the first of T.T.’s Jane Shore scenes, which is de- 
monstrably derived from The Mirror. It may be objected that Shakespeare 
might have taken it from The Mirror too. Yet, as is often the case, the contexts 
are so similar in T.T. and in Richard III that it is difficult to deny a connection 


® The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, pp. 80-81. 
10 Hall, Chronicle (ed. 1809), pp. 348-349. 
11 Cf. Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, Camden Society, No. xxix, p. 171. 
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between them even though Jane Shore speaks in the one and the Queen in the 
other. In T.T. (ll. 265-269) Mistress Shore asks a servant of Hastings, who 
brings her tidings of Edward IV’s death: 


But say Lodowicke, who hath the King made Protector 
During the minoritie of the yoong Prince? 1? 


And hearing it is Gloucester, she exclaims, 


Ah me, then comes my ruine and decaie 
For he could neuer abide me to the death, 
No he alwaies hated me whom his brother loued so well. 


And in Richard III (I. iii. 11-16) the Queen Mother, speaking of her fears for 
the Prince if the king died, says, 


Ah, he is young; and his minority 
Is put into the trust of Richard Gloucester, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 


And when Rivers asks 
Is it concluded he shall be Protector? 
she replies 


It is determin’d, not concluded yet; 
But so it must be, if the King miscarry. 


(4) The murder of the princes in the Tower, not shown at all by Shake- 
speare, is detailed at some length both in the chronicles and in T.T., which 
here follows its sources very closely. After relating that Tyrrel brings a letter 
from Richard to Brakenbury commanding him to deliver up the keys of the 
Tower for one night, and before going on to give an account of the murder, More 
and the others, rather awkwardly, interpose a passage describing how the young 
king received the news of his uncle’s usurpation. “As sone,” writes Hall, “as the 
Protectour toke vpon hym to be kynge and left the name of protectoure,” and 
the Prince “was thereof aduertised and shewed that he should not reigne,” he 
“sore abashed beganne to sighe and sayd: Alas I would myne vncle would let 
me haue my life although I lese my kyngedome. Then he that tolde hym the 
tale vsed him with good woordes and put hym in the best conforte that he 
coulde.”?* All this is dramatized in T.T. with some skill. First, we have Braken- 
bury receiving from Tyrrel Richard’s letter and reluctantly consenting to give 
up the keys for a night; then we have Miles Forest (who acts as the princes’ 
warder) introducing Tyrrel to Will Slaughter and Jack Deighton, followed 
by a discussion between them how best to carry out the murder; and lastly we 
have a dialogue between the princes themselves, in which the young duke tries 
to cheer up the young king who, having seen Tyrrel, an unknown man, with 
the keys, dreads the worst. The dialogue concludes thus (Il. 1265-1277) : 


Yorke. . . . But here comes Myles Forrest, I prethy Myles tell my 


kingly brother some mery storie to passe away the time, for thou seest 
he is melancholy. 


12 Cf, T.T. 1. 1256, “our vnckle whom our father left as our Protector in minoritie.” 
18 Hall, p. 378. 
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King. No Myles, tell me no mery storie, but answere me to one 
question, what was he that walked with thee in the Gardeine, me thought 
he had the keys? 

For. My Lorde, it was one that was appointed by the King to be an 
ayde to sir Thomas Brokenbury. 

King. Did the King, why Myles Forest, am not I King? 

For. I would haue said my Lord your vnckle the Protector. 

King. Nay, my kingly vnckle I know he is now, but let him enjoy 
both Crowne and kingdome, so my brother and I may but enjoy our 
liues and libertie. 


The close correspondence of this with the source is obvious: the attempt 
to cheer up the young king, the news that Richard had changed his title from 
“Protector” to “King,” and what the young king says when he hears it, all are 
made use of, the last item being given almost in the same words. That the 
news should be told him by his warder, and told him by a slip of the tongue, 
is of course dramatic invention, but one natural, almost inevitable in the con- 
text. So closely indeed is it bound up with the rest of the dialogue, which is 
clearly designed to lead up to it, that I find it inconceivable that it can have 
been foisted into the original by any reporter or pirate, and conclude therefore 
that here T.T. reproduces a striking episode of the original play, with fair 
fidelity. Turn now to Shakespeare and we find the same slip of the tongue 
but in a different though related context. At the opening of Act IV the old 
Duchess of York, the Queen Mother, and Gloucester’s wife the Lady Anne, 
are all three on their way to the Tower to visit the princes when they are in- 
tercepted in Il. 11 by Brakenbury: 


Q. Eliz... . And in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 
Master Lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 
How doth the Prince, and my young son of York? 
Brak. Right well, dear madam. By your patience, 
I may not suffer you to visit them. 
The King hath strictly charg’d the contrary. 
Q. Eliz. The King! Who’s that? 
Brak. I mean the Lord Protector. 
Q. Eliz. The Lord Protect him from that kingly title! 


Once again there is close correspondence, since, not only does Brakenbury 
make the same slip as Forest in T.T., but tries to recover himself in much the 
same words; and once again it seems certain that Shakespeare was the borrower 
either from T.T. or from the original play. This seems proved by the organic 
connection of the episode with a portion of the source which Shakespeare does 
not use. But it is time to get closer to the unknown dramatist of this original; 
and that I think we can do by considering yet a fifth parallel. 

(5) The scene immediately preceding Richard’s death provides the most 
obvious and best known link between the bad quarto and Shakespeare’s play. 
Even Churchill, however, has not observed how closely it is related to the 
chronicles in the former text. Here are the three versions, beginning with that 
in Hall. Describing the battle of Bosworth, Hall writes: 


Kyng Richard as the fame went might haue escaped and gotten saue- 
garde by fliynge. For when they which were next about his person saw ... 
the souldiers faintly . . . set on their enemies, . . . they began to suspect 
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fraude and to smell treason, and . . . aduysed hym to saue hym selfe by 
flyght: and when the losse of the battayle was imminent and apparante, 
they brought to hym a swyfte and a light horse to conuey hym away. 
He . . . casting awaye all hope of fortunate successe . . . answered (as 
men saye) that on that daye he woulde make an end of all battailes or 
els ther finish his lyfe. . . . With which to [= too] much hardines he 
beyng ouercome hastely closed his helmett, and entered fiercely in to the 
hard battail, to thentent to obteine that day a quiet reigne & regiment or 
els to finishe there his vnquiet life & vnfortunate gouernaiice.’* 


The relevant lines in T.T. (ll. 1984 ff.) run as follows: 


The battell enters, Richard wounded, with his Page. 
King. A horse, a horse, a fresh horse. 
Page. A [= Ah] flie my Lord, and saue your life. 
King. Flie villaine, look I as tho I would flie. . . . [to himself |*® 
yet faint not man, for this day if Fortune will, shall make thee King pos- 
sest with quiet Crown, if Fates deny, this ground must be my graue.... 
Exit. 
Enters Richmond to battell againe, and kils Richard. 


And here is the scene in Richard III V. iv. 7-13: 


Alarums. Enter King Richard 
Richard. A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
Catesby. Withdraw, my lord; I'll help you to a horse. 
Richard. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! [Exeunt.] 
Alarum, Enter Richard and Richmond; they fight; Richard is slain. 


This agrees with T.T. in opening, in conclusion, in very shape, so that one 
was certainly modelled upon the other. But once more the version in T.T. is 
much closer to the source than Shakespeare’s, which says nothing about enjoy- 
ing a “quiet” reign as Hall and T.T. do, while Hall’s words “aduised him to 
saue himself by flight” are patently the origin of the Page’s “Ah, fly, my lord, 
and save your life,” whereas Catesby merely says “Withdraw, my lord.” Nor 
was it necessary for the author of the play at the back of T.T. to have looked 
beyond Hall for the “fresh horse,” since the latter’s reference to “a swift and a 
light horse” might have inspired it. The only point on which T.T. and Richard 
III agree as against Hall is that in both Richard cries out for the horse so as to 
continue fighting. Yet Richard’s desperate valour is emphasized by Hall, and it 
was natural for any dramatist to express this by such a cry, the more so as in the 
theater the actor playing Richard could hardly have entered on horseback. A 
priori, then; it looks as if T.T. or the play it represents, gave Shakespeare the 
idea of the scene. But this is not the end of the matter; for we have a similar 
scene in The Battle of Alcazar, a text printed in 1594 like T.T., but according 
to Chambers and Greg’® probably produced about 1589. Here Muiy Mahomet 
the Moor, finding himself in the same predicament as Richard at the end of 

14 Hall, pp. 419-420. 

15 My stage direction. 

16 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, Il, 459-460; Greg, Alcazar and Orlando, p. 8. 
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his final battle, enters, as in T.T., with his boy and cries, “Villain, a horse,” and, 
on the return of the boy twenty or more lines later, we have the following 
dialogue: 
Boy. Oh my Lorde, these ruthlesse Moores pursue you at the heeles, 
And come amaine to put you to the sword. 
Moore. A horse, a horse, villaine a horse, 
That I may take the riuer straight and flie. 
Boy. Here is a horse my Lord, 
As swiftly pac’d as Pegasus, 
Mount thee thereon and saue thyselfe by flight.1* 


Oechelhauser, who first noted this parallel, conjectured from it that Alcazar 
and not T.T. may have been the source of the scene in Richard III.* But apart 
from the point, observed by Churchill, that Muly calls for a horse to fly with 
whereas Richard in both his texts calls for one to fight with, the scene in 
Alcazar is obviously derived, directly or indirectly, from the same passage in 
Hall which forms the basis of the scenes in T.T. and Richard III. It is indeed, 
like that in T.T., little more than a dramatization of the first two or three 
sentences of Hall quoted above; the “swift horse,” for example, being expanded 
to “a horse . . . swiftly pac’d as Pegasus.” In other words, the author of Alcazar, 
generally taken to be Peele, must either have been familiar with the chapter on 
Richard III in Hall or with a play based upon it. And in view of the similarity 
of the cries for a horse in both Alcazar and T.T., which renders a connection 
between the two certain, we may legitimately assume that it was a play on 
Richard that Peele knew, and that the play in question was probably the original 
of T.T. It is even possible that he was the author of the play himself. Before 
the reader entertains this idea, however, let him note whither the argument is 
leading. The Battle of Alcazar, imperfect as the 1594 quarto may be, is not 
like T.T. a reported text but merely an abridged one, as Greg has shown. The 
scene we have just quoted from it, therefore, was almost certainly found in the 
complete text, as performed somewhere about 1588. If then it was modelled 
upon the scene in the original of T.T., that original must have been written 
earlier still, i. e. some five or more years before Shakespeare set to work upon his 
Richard III. 

Other parallels, some of them scarcely less cogent than these five, will be 
found in Churchill’s thesis. But I have instanced enough, I hope, to show that 
whatever its origin, T.T. cannot be a Bad Quarto of Richard III, and that on 
the contrary Shakespeare must himself have borrowed either from T.T. or from 
the old play it misrepresents. If he borrowed from T.T. it would follow that 
Richard III was not taken in hand until T.T. was available in print, i.e. until 
some weeks after 19 June 1594, when that text was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, which is surely too late a date for the play. Moreover, when the 
parallels are considered in relation to the chronicle sources, two at least seem 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for unless we suppose that Shakespeare 
had a copy of the old play before him. Yet if he did use the old play he made 
a completely new job of it. Greene was dead; but the man he blackguarded 
was going to have no more of this Upstart Crow business. 


Balerno, Midlothian 


17 Malone Society reprint, 1907, Il. 1411-1418. 
18 Shakespeareana (Berlin, 1894), cited by Churchill, p. 519. 




















On Behalf of that Falstaff 


SAMUEL B. HEMINGWAY 


¥URING the past twenty years some two hundred scholars 
fs have discussed, briefly or at length, the character of Sir John 
hs) Falstaff. Much of what has been written is a dishing up of 
funeral baked meats, much is controversial; and in the con- 
’ troversies there is, not infrequently, a tendency to set up straw 
= % men for the sole purpose of knocking them down: attitudes 
of mind are attributed to the “romantics” which they would scarcely recognize, 
finality is attributed too to the dicta of “historical” critics which few of them 
would either claim or deserve. 

Is a Harmony of the Gospels concerning Falstaff impossible—the Gospel 
according to Morgann and Bradley, the Gospel according to Stoll, and the 
newer (and less consistent) Gospel according to Dover Wilson? To many who 
have lived with Falstaff, in class room or study, over a period of time, each 
Gospel seems valid as far as it goes, but no one of them seems complete. The 
Morgann and Bradley School sees, in Shakespeare’s creations, the Shakespeare 
“of all time”; Stoll stresses the Shakespeare “of an age”; Dover Wilson wavers 
between the two without ever achieving a true synthesis; the modern student 
of Shakespeare should perhaps make a slight emendation in Ben Jonson’s 
famous line and remember that Shakespeare was doth of an age and of all time. 

If this is true, should we not approach Shakespeare on two levels, and not 
regard the two as mutually exclusive? We can go every step (or almost every 
step) of the way with Professor Stoll, and we can feel great gratitude to him 
for the light that he has thrown on the Elizabethan Shakespeare and on the 
Falstaff of the stage of 1596: Shakespeare was (among other things) a com- 
mercial artist, a follower of stage traditions and conventions (and it is of the 
utmost importance that we should realize how far he was “conditioned” by 
them): he was writing for a theater audience, and not for readers, scholars, 
and posterity; he was giving his public what it wanted and would pay for. But 
is that all? Was he not also a great creative artist who transformed and tran- 
scended the conventions he inherited? The audience got what it wanted, but it 
got God’s plenty in addition. And so, when we have finished Professor Stoll’s 
brilliant analysis, we are likely to say: “Yes, all this is true; ‘only he comes too 
short.’” 

In our appraisal of Shakespeare’s Falstaff we have a sort of “control,” which 
we lack in the case of Shylock and other characters who have become centers 
of controversy; for Shakespeare has provided us with two Falstaffs, the Lan- 
castrian Falstaff of Henry IV and the Tudor Falstaff of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. There is no more to be said about the Tudor Falstaff than Professor 
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Stoll has said about his Falstaff. What Morgann, or what Bradley, could by any 
stretch of the imagination “read into” the pseudo-Falstaff of The Merry Wives 
any of the nuances or subtleties which most readers—unless they are defending 
a thesis—feel in the true Falstaff? Sir John of Windsor bears the name and the 
frame, and speaks the language, of his great progenitor; and a theater audience 
of the late sixteenth century would probably not be aware of any great discrep- 
ancy between father and son. But the Windsor Falstaff is, in every sense of the 
word, “of an age”—“of an age” as is Bobadil, the exact contemporary of the Lan- 
castrian Falstaff. Why then does the latter live today, why does he evoke spates 
of critical books and articles, while the Windsor Falstaff, and Bobadil, are 
ignored except by literary historians? 

The Henry IV Falstaff is compounded of many simples: he is the Braggart 
Warrior, the Parasite, the Vice of Morality plays, the Elizabethan professional 
soldier, and all the rest; but he emerges as something more than a synthetic 
character. For some reason he happened to take hold of the creative imagination 
of the greatest creative artist of our race, and he became a living person. Shake- 
speare, after perhaps several revisions and expansions of his original material, 
finally saw the whole and then executed the parts. We, with Morgann and 
Bradley, may perhaps be allowed to start with the parts, the disjecta membra, 
and gradually reconstruct the whole as it lived in Shakespeare’s mind. A 
young novelist was once advised by a veteran in his craft to write a full biogra- 
phy of each of his principal characters before he started to construct his novel. 
Much that was in the biographies would never appear in the novel, but the 
parts that did appear would fit harmoniously into his concept of the whole 
character. It is the unwritten biography of Falstaff, the Life of Falstaff as it 
existed in his creator’s mind, that is the chief concern of the Morgann-Bradley 
School. And who shall say them nay? Is not the mind of Shakespeare, the 
quality of his creative imagination, quite as worthy of our attention as the 
study of Elizabethan stage traditions and conventions? Shakespeare inherited 
plots and characters. His “originality” was not in “invention.” But certain 
characters, functional puppets perhaps in his sources, took hold of his fancy and 
suffered a sea-change into something rich and strange. (Is there anything rich 
and strange in Sir John of Windsor?) In a sense then (pace Professor Stoll), 
Falstaff and Shylock, Hamlet and Cleopatra, Benedick and Beatrice, and others 
are “real people” and not puppets, real people who lived in Shakespeare’s mind. 

Let us apply the “two-level approach” to specific incidents. The Falstaff of 
Gadshill, to first-nighters and first readers, is obviously a coward. He runs 
away, roaring for mercy—there is no denying that fact. But when the whole 
Falstaff and the whole play are recollected in tranquillity this one display of 
abject cowardice seems out of character: in every other emergency Falstaff is 
at least cool-headed. Is it possible, we begin to wonder, that at Gadshill, Falstaff, 
recognizing the men in buckram, is playing a part? The hint as to the true 
nature of Falstaff’s cowardice (or courage), given by Poins in I. ii—“‘if he fight 
longer than he sees reason,” etc—and the Qr stage-direction in II. ii—“They all 
run away, and Falstaff, after a blow or two, runs away too”—would, we admit, 
pass unnoticed in the theater; they are not clues or hints provided by Shake- 
speare for spectators. But there they are. Why did he write them? To the 
reader of the play, or to the re-reader, who (to use Dover Wilson’s phrase) 
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“comes again” and again to the play, reading each part in the light of the 
whole, these two brief sentences may give a clue to Shakespeare’s own answer 
to the eternally debated question of Falstaff’s cowardice. And is it not even 
conceivable—though I would not press this point—that in the original produc- 
tion of the play the actor creating the rdle of Falstaff may have been coached to 
eavesdrop in I. ii, while Poins is outlining his Gadshill plot to Hal? In a recent 
amateur production of z Henry IV, this device, wholly unauthorized, was em- 
ployed (an “editorial stage-direction,” as Dover Wilson might call it) to the 
great enhancement of the effectiveness and hilarity of the Gadshill scene and 
the scene of the “report of Gadshill.” One little stage-direction may have dropped 
out of our text. How many of our problems might be solved if Shakespeare’s 
directions to his actors had been preserved for us! 

Professor Stoll stresses the importance of the first impression an audience 
gets of a character. The first impression we get of Falstaff comes from Prince 
Hal’s raillery in I. ii, and the first epithet applied to him is “fat-witted.” To 
the first-night audience he is, and perhaps remains, “fat-witted” in the sense 
that he seems always to be the victim of the more clever Hal and Poins. But 
if we “come back” to this first Falstaff scene after reading the nine-and-a-half 
acts that follow, do we not radically modify this first impression? Indeed, do 'we 
not become more aware of the tack of perception on the part of the Prince 
than of any stupidity on the part of Falstaff? 

The essence of comedy is incongruity. The great comic effectiveness of 
the Henry IV Falstaff plot is in the character of Falstaff, the incongruity be- 
tween what he is and what he seems to be. This plot may be sheer farce on 
the stage, as is the whole Falstaff plot of The Merry Wives. But in the latter 
there is no incongruity in the character of Falstaff: he is always what he seems 
to be, no matter how often we “come back” to the play. Our experience is quite 
different as we come back to Henry IV. Did Shakespeare not know what he 
was doing? 

J. W. Krutch in a review of Maurice Evans’ production of 1 Henry IV 
(The Nation, 11 February 1939) remarks: 


I kept feeling: “Good as this is, it is not so good as the text itself. 
Falstaff and Hotspur alike are far more dazzling persons than an audi- 
ence can possibly imagine”. . . . I am not sure that the play itself is not 
one in which the purely literary talents of its author were more fully de- 
veloped than his sense of the specific requirements of the stage. . . . 
Under no circumstances would it be reasonable to expect that Falstaff 
should fully suggest at every moment everything that from two whole 
plays we know him to be. . . . His sayings are dropped here and there, 
and only contemplation can put them together. He exists more vividly 
as a completed whole than he exists at any one moment. . . . Speeches 
and incidents are scattered so that they come together in memory to 
round out a figure whose full magnificence is te be comprehended only 
when recollected in tranquility. 


Yes; great as the play is as a stage play, its true greatness and its riches lie in 
the imagination of its maker which transcends the limits of the physical stage. 
We must, I maintain, follow Professor Stoll in his study of Shakespeare the 
Elizabethan dramatist; but if we stay permanently on this level we see in the 
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Falstaff plot nothing but magnificent farce. Then we have to account for the 
eternal popularity of Falstaff himself with readers and interpreters of the play. 
Is it not significant that though much is written about Falstaff in the twentieth 
century, we are seldom given an opportunity to see him on the stage? Henry IV 
is no longer a popular stage-play, but except for Hamlet, it is the most discussed 
play of the Elizabethan age. The “book Falstaff,” the Falstaff of Morgann and 
Bradley, has outlived the stage Falstaff. 

Falstaff performs many functions in Henry IV, the most obvious of which 
is to set off the greatness and glory of the warrior Prince and King, the national 
hero, Prince and King Henry; and no one can possibly object to the rejection 
of the stage Falstaff by the newly-crowned Henry V. Neither, I aver, do the 
“romantic” critics object to the fact of the rejection: it has been obvious from 
the first that Falstaff must go when Hal becomes King. It is the manner of 
the rejection, the cold, priggish, self-righteous tone of the new King’s final 
sermon that gives offence. Shakespeare, had he so wished, could certainly have 
written a less offensive speech for the King to deliver. The speech that he wrote 
is less offensive on the stage, for it is all over in a minute or two, than on the 
printed page. But why did he choose to make Hal preach? 

I would maintain that there are two Prince Hals in the play, as there are 
two Falstaffs, the Hal of the stage, and the Hal of Shakespeare’s mind who 
emerges as the contemplative reader puts together all the disjecta membra of 
the Prince. The stage Hal is the Knight in Shining Armor, the Warrior King, 
the National Hero; but what is the Man Hal in Shakespeare’s mind, and what 
inferences may we reasonably draw about Shakespeare’s attitude toward worldly 
success and the means by which it is attained? The “cold blood which he in- 
herited from his father” seems colder and colder as we reconstruct, from 
scattered evidence, the person of the Prince Hal of Shakespeare’s imagination. 
Take Hal’s first soliloquy, about which unnecessary wrangling still goes on. 
Shakespeare is here employing an Elizabethan convention, a soliloquy in which 
the author speaks through the mouth of a character, in this case in order to 
reassure the audience about their hero. But, on the other level, he is using the 
convention in a soliloquy which is quite characteristic of the speaker as we 
come to know him in the acts that follow. The soliloquy is delivered on the 
stage in a few brief moments, and the audience has no time to draw conclu- 
sions as to its implications concerning the character of the speaker. It serves 
its stage function, and we pass on quickly to the exciting Hotspur scene which 
follows. But when we reread the soliloquy in the light of the rejection scene 
we find that both speeches are in character, and that the character is a limited 
one. Shakespeare has served two masters, and served both well. The Elizabethan 
audience has been given its popular hero, and its familiar Vice of the Morality 
Plays; the judicious reader (for whom Shakespeare did not write) has been 
given a glimpse of the mind of the maker. 

Dover Wilson’s brilliant but exasperating Fortunes of Falstaff (1944) might 
so easily have been the Harmony of the Gospels concerning Falstaff. It fails, I 
believe, because Wilson’s heart is always with Bradley (whom he calls “still 
the greatest of modern Shakespearean critics”) and his head with Stoll (from 
whom “I have learnt something”). His first presentation of Falstaff, however, 
out-Stolls Stoll. His “editorial stage-directions” (p. 37) tend to emphasize the 
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repulsiveness of the physical Falstaff: “sterterous snoring as of a gigantic sow,” 
“Vast chaps opening like gates upon their hinges to reveal dim caverns of 
throat”; Falstaff “one of a pack of scurvy rascals,” Falstaff “Prince’s Jester, 
Lord of Misrule,” etc. This is Falstaff seen from one angle only, and the other 
side of Falstaff, even in I. ii, is not presented. On page 52, Professor Wilson 
rightly differentiates between “the impressions of a reader, indeed of an editor 
who must ponder his text much and deeply” and the impressions of a spectator 
with whom “such pondering is impossible. . . . Nevertheless there the impres- 
sions are. Shakespeare is responsible for them, and the closer one examines them 
the stronger they grow.” This is sound doctrine. Would that Professor Wilson 
had consistently applied it to the details of the play. 

Dover Wilson, like Professor Stoll, stresses the importance of first im- 
pressions; but there seems to be a negation of this principle when he comes to 
the perennial question of Falstaff’s cowardice. He imagines a young gentleman 
from the Inns of Court challenging Shakespeare at the tavern after the first 
performance of the play with the question: “But was Falstaff a coward?” and 
Shakespeare answering: “Come again tomorrow, and see.” It is this coming 
again and again to the text of the play, as Wilson admits, that helps us to 
answer our question. One could wish that Professor Wilson had “come again” 
to I. ii before drawing his initial portrait of Falstaff. In The Fortunes of Falstaff 
we get, intermittently, the Falstaff of Morgann and Bradley and the Falstaff of 
Stoll; but we fail to get the complete Falstaff of Shakespeare’s mind, who, it is 
my contention, is visible in every Falstaff episode. 
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ening twigs of birch.” From the copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
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Shakespeare in the Periodicals 1700-1740 


A Study of the Growth of a Knowledge of the 
Dramatist in the Eighteenth Century 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 


Parr II 


AY WE N the first part of this article (SQ II, 221-231), I surveyed the 
SAG 4 


gradual increase in familiarity with the printed text of Shake- 
speare, as distinguished from familiarity with his general 
~ reputation as a dramatist, among the middle race of readers 
/ during the first two decades of the eighteenth century. I con- 

Ses cluded with the suggestion that the literary controversy about 
to break forth in the third decade in the animosity between Pope and Theobald 
would, when it reached the popular press, help to focus the attention of their 
contemporaries upon authentic Shakespearian text and widen the scope of actual 
knowledge of the dramatist. 





Ill 


The Third Ten Years 
1720 - 1730 


Judicial survey of the period, however, must not dramatize a single literary 
fracas and neglect consideration of wider journalistic interests. The press in the 
third decade of the century was characterized, among other things, by records 
of political and economic disputes, by diatribes against the vogue of pantomimes 
in the theater, and by criticism of the alterations of Shakespeare’s plays. Half 
the Shakespearian references discovered appear in four periodicals—The Weekly 
Journal, or Saturday's Post, Pasquin, the Craftsman, and the Plain Dealer—the 
last of which alone was primarily a literary paper. The other half are spread out 
among a dozen different periodicals. 

The Ladies Diary differed from other almanacs by containing less mathe- 
matical calculation for astronomy and more material for the entertainment of 
the fair, such as riddles, verses, enigmas. In 1721 the answer to the 97th enigma 
of the preceding year turned out to be “Reputation, or a good name,” and so, 
the answerer writes, 


I cannot forbear giving you “that darling description of it by my 
countryman the inimitable Shakespeare” in his dramatic poetry: 
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Good name in man or woman 
Is the immediate jewel of our souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash. . . . 


The Gentleman’s Journal and Tradesman’s Companion presented in its 
tenth number an essay upon honesty and humanity, as qualifications best fitting 
man for society. In discussing scandal as the meanest form of dishonesty, the 
author drew from Othello for supporting statement, “*Tis doing evil for the 
sake of evil, “Who steals my purse . . . etc.’” Although one might expect in this 
age of satire the most oft quoted passage from Shakespeare to be “hold the 
mirror up to nature,” it is interesting to note that my actual count indicates the 
purse phrases from Othello as the most frequently mentioned over the whole 
forty-year period.’ 

A correspondent, Philalethes, wrote often to the Weekly Journal letters 
purporting to contain literary criticism which in reality veiled political satire. 
Discussing suicides among the great, 25 March 1721, he chooses to speak of 
Cato and Brutus, who ended their lives because they were sick of the times, 
not of themselves: 


I cannot by any character give so just an idea of Brutus’ honour as by 
a quotation from the Julius Caesar of our Immortal Shakespeare: In 
that celebrated scene where Brutus and Cassius quarrel, and the former 
rates the other for being an advocate for bribery, he gives this noble 
specimen of his own spirit and integrity: 

. . » What shall one of us 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 

But for supporting Robbers, shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. . . . 


The shaft is aimed at Walpole. The terms “inimitable Shakespeare” and “im- 
mortal Shakespeare” increase from this time on, while terms such as “my 
countryman Shakespeare” and “the poet Shakespeare” diminish. Possibly the 
idolatrous epithets are applied with more genuine understanding than heretofore. 

Year in and year out Nathaniel Mist attacked Colley Cibber in the Weekly 
Journal. On 17 February 1722 he published a humorous dig by one J. H. aimed 
at Cibber’s alterations of others’ plays. Pretending concern for “Keyber’s” 
safety, since he knew a group had procured wooden balls in the likeness of 
oranges to throw at the actor that night, he makes him accept Henry VIII's 
armor from the Tower, and pictures him encountering unpleasant experiences 


while walking to the theater: 
I must inform you that when we came into Friday Street, I heard a 
shrill voice cry out, 


What may this mean, 
That thou dead corse again in compleat steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making the night hideous? (Hamlet I. iv. 52) 


An essay against excessive mourning appeared in the same Journal, 9 June 


1 Other scattered references: Censor 95; The Briton, No. 8; Gentleman’s Magazine, September 
1733, quoting another issue of the Free Briton; The Champion, 6 March 1740. 
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1722.” Recognizing the necessity for emotional outlet the author quotes Mac- 
duff’s reply to Malcolm: 


I shall do so [dispute it like a man] 
But I must also feel it like a man: 
I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me, 

but concludes: 


The poet whom I have already quoted has declaimed as finely upon his 
subject [avoidance of excessive mourning] in his Hamlet, as, perhaps 
any of the divines have from the pulpit: His way of thinking is so just, 
and his expression so strong and pathetic that no long discourse upon 
this topic can have half the weight and efficacy. ... 


Thereupon he quotes Claudius’s remarks, “ ’tis sweet and commendable in your 
nature, Hamlet. . . .” 

A month later* a writer contributed as essay on lack of patriotism, calling 
Shakespeare to his aid: 


A poet of your own, who understood nature best of all writers, introduces 
a king of England saluting the earth upon his landing from a foreign 
expedition in these words: 


Dear earth! I do salute thee with my hand 
As a fond mother parted from her child. .. . (Rich. II Ill. ii. 6) 


From 1723 to 1725 the periodicals fired away at the craze for pantomimes. 
A front-page article in the Weekly Journal, 7 December 1723, censures Harle- 
quin Doctor Faustus as meaningless trickery, fit only for cook-maids, nurses, 
and children. Even altered versions of the older dramatists, including Shake- 
speare, would be more acceptable entertainment, thought the author. The 
rage for opera, pantomime, masquerade, and raree show gave both authors and 
cartoonists chance to bewail decay in taste and to long for the return of dramatic 
giants of the past. Infrequency of Shakespearian productions was frequently 
bemoaned. Pasquin 109 shows extension of the criticism to the canvas: 


There has been lately published a print which is a pretty good represen- 
tation of the humour of the present times: crowds of men and women of 
quality are seen pressing in to compose the circle of the celebrated 
Mr. Fawkes; and others are applying themselves with great industry to 
find out if possible the wit and humour of a masquerade. Peers upon 
their knees are bribing the voices of Italian singers, and are so unhappy 
as to be treated with contempt for their pains; meanwhile the temple 
of arts and sciences is shut up, and the invaluable treasures of Shake- 
speare, Congreve . . . etc., are cry’d about in wheelbarrows as waste 
paper at two-pence a pound. 


The decade was likewise one of renewed vigor in altering Shakespeare’s 
plays. Aaron Hill altered Henry V, Ambrose Phillips 2 Henry VI, and Dennis 
Coriolanus. Cibber then altered King John, though no record has come to light 
of the alteration’s ever having been played. These improved versions bred con- 


2 The same subject appealed to Theobald, Censor 54. 
38 Weekly Journal 189, 14 July 1722. 
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troversies in the newspapers which, in turn, served to focus attention on the real 
Shakespeare. A case in point is the flurry over Henry V in the pages of Pasquin 
and the True Briton. On 3 December 1723 Pasquin attended rehearsal of the 
altered play at Drury Lane, and reported faintly that the story was good, the 
political effect fine, that Shakespeare’s charm of diction seemed to be carried 
over, but that the “scenes” were not on view. A rival reporter for the True 
Briton outdid himself by devoting the whole paper of 13 December 1723 to 
quotations frum noble sentiments in the play, to criticism of the town for its 
feeble attendance, and to advice to all to read Shakespeare’s original play. He 
discussed Hill’s King Henry as monarch, soldier, statesman, and lover, believ- 
ing that Shakespeare, however, presented the lover Henry in superior fashion: 


I have heard it asserted that what is fine in this play is Shakespeare’s. .. . 
I am apt to believe, that in any age, when people are so given to plain 
nature, the writer of this play would have succeeded a good deal better 
if, instead of supposing his king Henry to love like a gentleman, he had 
pushed him bluntly on his business; as Shakespeare had done before him 
in an extraordinary scene of gallantry which I shall give you... . 


The two love scenes follow, one in polished eighteenth-century style, the other 
as Shakespeare wrote it. But the True Briton’s praise is far this side of idolatry. 
It concludes: 


The flights of that prodigious genius were unsteady like the swallow’s. 
He is sometimes high as heaven, and our eyes ake with viewing him: but 
he falls at once, to the ground, and skims along the ditches, till we lose 
him in dirt and brambles. 


The pseudonymous Menander, writing a week later for Pasquin, scourges the 
True Briton’s favorable comments on the alteration, reduces the moral to ab- 
surdity—“once we conquered France, and we might do so again”—and finds 
Shakespeare’s imagery throughout superior to Hill’s. 

The alteration of King John was variously received by the press. The Plain 
Dealer, in an essay on maternal grief, hoped Cibber had retained Constance’s 
grief for the loss of Arthur, analyzing appreciatively two of Constance’s speeches. 
The author’s hopes seem to have been dashed, for, on Christmas, 1724, he wrote 
against Cibber’s Caesar in Egypt and King John, “the dramatic abortive of last 
winter.” Personal animosity toward Cibber evidently played a greater part in 
his criticism than dramatic idealism; for, a week later defending the works of 
Dennis, he lamented that the fine Dennis alteration of Coriolanus fell flat, 
“where Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, rack’d and mutilated by a barbarous 
player ran into fame and applause, and drew audiences every season.” 

Hill, in the manner of Addison, presents to his readers striking Shake- 
spearian passages woven into stories or characterizations. In Plain Dealer 20 his 
character Hortensius has lost a son for whom he lived. The story draws from 
Twelfth Night the only quotation I find in the forty-year period: 


I met Hortensius sometime since. . . . Just as his chair was passing me, 
my soul was wounded through my eyes, at the moving majesty of his 
sorrow. He endeavoured to have skreen’d it, behind the greatness of his 
spirit, and put me in mind, when I was gone by him, of this fine and 
natural stroke in Shakespeare: 
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She never told her pain; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’the bud, 
Pray on her damask cheek. ... 


In the moral of his tale he draws upon King Lear, contrasting the misery of 
losing a worthy son with the severer fate of fathering unworthy children. 

A final reference in the Plain Dealer shows interest, unusual in the time, 
in Shakespeare the poet rather than the dramatist. R. S., 3 May 1725, requests 
discussion of the beauties of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, missing them in 
a “recent edition of Shakespeare called ‘Shakespeare’s Works.’” He proceeds 
to devote eight pages to the presentation of selected elegant passages. 

The author of the Visitor (18 June 1723 to 31 January 1734) wishes in the 
tenderness of his editorial heart to stand parent to the orphan, husband to the 
widow, and virtuous lover to the abandoned maid. In four papers he refers with 
evident familiarity to Shakespeare.* In No. 39 he holds Othello up as standard 
tragedy, but implies criticism of Shakespeare’s female characterizations. His 
business in the paper is to “puff” Young’s Revenge. “Iago,” he writes, “runs 
again in Zanga; Othello in Alonzo and the character of Lenora goes far beyond 
that of Desdemona because her mind is represented with equal beauty to her 
form; whereas Shakespeare never represented his women worthy of a hero’s 
love, but only draws them fit to inspire a bare sensual passion.” 

An advertisement from the Daily Post, 5 May 1726, of a performance of 
Macbeth is worth a note as a guideline to the theatrical atmosphere in which 
Shakespeare was to live, and in which the varieties of the entr’acts if they did 
not swallow up the interest in the play at least must have effectively broken 
the tension of the tragic theme: 


At the theatre Royal in Drury Lane . . . will be presented the tragedy of 
Macbeth. Written by Shakespear. [cast] . . . the three witches Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Hallam. With all Songs, Dances and other 
Decorations proper to the play; and several additional entertainments. 
VIZ. After the 1st Act, the Musette by Y. Rainton and Miss Robinson. 
After the 2nd, the 8th of Corelli’s Concertos; after the 3rd a Wooden 
Shoe Dance by Mr. Sandham’s Children; after the 4th a Dutch Skipper 
by Mr. Sandham; after the 5th, La Peirette by Mr. Roger the Peirror 
and Mrs Brent. 


Even now, after the passing of two centuries, we should admire an actor who 
could impress upon his auditors the toughening of the character of Macbeth 
and the gradual mental breakdown of his lady in competition with such dis- 
tractions.° 

The literary event of major importance in extending knowledge of Shake- 
speare during this decade, the quarrel to which we referred above, was the publi- 
cation of Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored, with its attack on the editorial errors 
in Pope’s edition. The ensuing quarrel lasted about seven years. The Daily Post 
sounded the first note on 4 March 1726. Its advertisement was but one of many 
of a book very widely publicized: 

4 No. 21 to Falstaff; No. 29 to Marc Antony’s “well wrought oration”; No. 44 motto from 
Othello, “good name in man or woman ...,” in an essay on Detraction. 


5. No mark of discrimination against Shakespeare in particular, for every other dramatist’s plays 
suffered similar intermixture of vaudeville. 
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Next week will be publish’d Shakespeare Restor’d or a specimen of the 
many errors, as well committed, as unamended, by Mr. Pope in his late 
edition of the poet: Design’d not only to correct the said Edition; but to 
restore the true reading of Shakespeare, in all the editions ever yet 
publish’d. By Mr. Theobald. 


The entire front page of Mist’s Weekly Journal, 16 March 1728, is given over 
to a Theobald letter annotating passages from Coriolanus, The Tempest, and 
Timon, and scourging Pope for not annotating them. Editorial comment hopes 
that Theobald will give “from his own hand that poet’s Whole Works corrected 
with his best care and ability.”® 

Sensing a demand for shilling editions of selected Shakespeare plays, some- 
one inserted an advertisement in the Craftsman, 24 June 1727, announcing a 
project for producing them: 


In the press, and will speedily be publish’d and beautifully printed by 
R. Franklin in Covent Garden. Price 1 s each. Plays written by Mr. 
Wm Shakespeare. (viz) I. the History of King Lear and his 3 daughters 
II. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark III. The Taming of the Shrew IV. 
Love’s Labours’ Lost V. Romeo and Juliet VI. The Rape of Lucrece 
and VII. The Interlude of K. Henry the 8th. 


This edition, as far as I can discover, never came off the press. It would have 
been interesting if it had, for there is but one other reference in the period to 
Love's Labours’ Lost, while The Shrew and Romeo and Juliet, played in the 
altered versions, Sauny the Scot and Caius Marius, receive small attention. 

The third decade abounded in political controversy, much of which centered 
in the Craftsman. The Craftsman’s chief weapon of political satire was feigned 
literary criticism. Caleb D’Anvers’s deadly parallels between Walpole and the 
shady ministers of the past caused comment even in other periodicals.’ Brilliant 
characterizations, repeatedly drawn from Shakespeare, are just sufficiently veiled 
to allow contemporary readers to catch the allusion. The seemingly innocent 
introduction of No. 72 suggests his manner: 


I went the other night to the play call’d the life of King Henry VIII 
written by Shakespeare; designing not only to treat my eyes with a 
coronation in miniature, and see away my three shillings, but to improve 
my understanding, by beholding my countrymen who have been near 
two centuries in ashes, revive again and act and talk in the same manner 
as they did then. Such a representation as this, given us by so great a 
master, throws one’s eye back upon our ancestors; and while I am 
present at the action, I cannot help believing myself a real spectator and 
contemporary with our old Huff-bluff English Monarch, Henry VIII, so 


6 Another book, advertised in the Monthly Chronicle, 23 October 1729, contributed to the con- 
troversy: “An answer to Mr. Pope’s Preface to Shakespeare: Being a vindication of the old actors 
who were publishers and reformers of that author’s plays. Whereby the errors of their edition are 
further accounted for, and some memoirs of Shakespeare and a stage history of his time are in- 
serted . . . by a Strolling Player.” 

7 The Gentleman’s Magazine, for one, of July 1737, quotes from the Daily Gazetteer upon the 
remarkable Craftsman of 2 July of the same year: “Of all libels that ever polluted the press none 
has ever equal’d this Craftsman.” The article tells how Caleb D’Anvers takes words from King John 
which may be applied to contemporary politics. 
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much does the useful delusion of a well written play delight and instruct 
us, beyond the cold narratives of a dry historian. 


The writer then quotes speech after speech of Wolsey, crossfires sentiments 
from Hamlet, and, gradually chalking in outline the character of a very black 
minister, concludes: 


Thus, Sir, I have thrown together some outlines by which the character 
of this ambitious, wealthy, bad minister is described in the very words 
of Shakespeare. Reflecting people may observe from this picture how 
like Human nature is in her workings at all times. 


On 15 June 1728, D’Anvers, criticizing monopolies, turned slow fire upon the 
corrupt ministry through lines from the Merchant of Venice: 


. . . Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not deriv’d corruptly . . . etc. 


A curious pamphlet, An Essay against too much Reading, coming from the 
press in 1728, proved to be a humorous treatise on the value of original compo- 
sition. It accounted amazingly for Shakespeare’s composing process in histori- 
cal plays, claiming he spoke first with eminent historians, then composed his 
plays, then returned the manuscripts to scholars for the correction of grammar 
and idiom: 


Shakespeare has frightened three parts of the world from attempting to 
write; and he was no scholar, no grammarian, no historian, and in all 
probability could not write English. . . . Yet those who read him find 
such fine similies, sublime thoughts, and beautiful turns it frightens a 
young fellow from ever presuming to write if he had it in his thoughts 
before; and the world is crying nothing can ever come up to him, like 
blockheads.™* 


The Universal Spectator (1728-1746) refers to Shakespeare as often as does 
any other periodical. Among the references, one treats of jealousy based on 
true causes, taking its motto from Othello, instead of from a Roman classic: 


Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 


As proofs of Holy Writ. 


That the knowledge of Shakespeare widened during this decade, I gather 
from the quality of the references, for a mere increased number may mean only 
an increased number of publications. He is summoned to aid in personal satire, 
such as that upon Cibber, is reputed to speak more to the point on subjects 
such as grief than divines, reminds patriots of noble examples of patriotism 
from of old, and is called to aid all lamentations on the decayed state of the 
stage. Yet a new series of alterations was made of his historical plays, and 
others were nearly dissolved in the performance of vaudeville. The controversy 
aroused by the alterations, as well as the Pope-Theobald quarrel, called atten- 
tion more and more to the original texts. The aptness of Shakespeare’s senti- 


7* Baconians and Oxfordians, take note, and remember the Essay is humorous. 
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ments, and characterizations, which would be turned to political satire helped 
extend knowledge in a rather discerning way at times. The customary spray 
of adjectives: “inimitable,” “immortal,” “great understander,” seems to have 
more meaning behind them than hitherto. The trend gave promise of further 
development in the decade to come. 


IV 
The Fourth Ten Years 


1730 - 1740 

That the fourth decade was of considerable moment in the spread of a 
knowledge of Shakespeare is indicated by the fact that the number of periodi- 
cals remains nearly constant in comparison with those of the preceding decade, 
yet the Shakespearian references of critical nature more than double in number. 
Although the spread is wider than in previous years the bulk of reference ap- 
pears in six magazines: the Craftsman, Universal Spectator, Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, London Magazine, Prompter, and Champion. Since the London and 
Gentleman’s magazines reprinted significant articles from daily and weekly 
papers, inclusion in their “digest” sections of critical references to Shakespeare 
indicates the popularity of that material. 

The times were busy, and Shakespeare was called upon to illustrate so many 
new things besides the old favorites of jealousy, reputation, fear, honor, that 
it is difficult to present the scope of reference with any degree of synthesis. 
New plays were referred to, his poetry received more consideration, the Pope- 
Theobald controversy revived with the publication of Theobald’s edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays in 1733. The Licensing Act of 1737 evoked comment on 
the early greatness and waning glory of the stage, including numerous refer- 
ences to Shakespeare. In 1736 a Ladies’ Shakespeare Club was formed to en- 
courage the performance of his plays, and at the close of the period a memorial 
was erected to him in Westminster Abbey. 

In June 1731 the Craftsman was at it again, comparing Rome’s corrupt 
minister Verres with Jack Falstaff in order to point out local corruption in the 
British ministry. 

If credence can be given to reports in the Monthly Chronicle, Shakespeare 
ran much in the mind of Philip, Duke of Wharton, on his deathbed in June 
of that year. As he lay dying he repeated the lines from his favorite play Ushello 
beginning: 

When you shall my unhappy deeds relate 
Speak of me as I am—nothing extenuate. . .® 


Notice of a fragment of a satire on hack writers inserted in Pope’s Works 
appears in No. 102 of the Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street, 12 December 
1731. The verse refers to the “piddling Theobald”: 


A word catcher that lives on syllables. 
Yet e’en this creature may some notice claim 
Wrapped round and sanctified with Shakespeare’s name. . . . 


8V. ii. 342. Part of this, “. . . nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” is used ap- 
propriately as the motto for the Weekly Miscellany 230, wherein Miso-Musaeus scourges Glover’s 
Leonidas. 
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It was neatly turned into Latin on the following page. It had been preceded in 
No. 97 of the paper by a satirical bill to prevent live authors from signing the 
names of the dead to their works, for the sake of price increase, and pointed a 
long accusing finger at Theobald: 


Provided nothing herein contained shall be construed to prejudice 
L. T[heobald] Esq: or the heirs of his body lawfully begotten in any 
right title which he or they may have, or pretend to have of affixing 
the name of William Shakespeare, alias Shakespear, to any book, 
pamphlet, play or poem hereafter to be by him, or them written or 


devised. 


The gibe refers to The Double Falsehood, successfully staged in 1727, and 
advertised as having been written by Shakespeare but altered by Theobald for 
presentation. It evoked the Modern Poets from Pope, who again lambasted 
Theobald: 


See Tibbald leaves the lawyer’s gainful train 

To wrack with poetry his tortured brain; 

Fir’d or not fir’d to write resolves with rage 

And constant pours o’er Shakespeare’s sacred page, 

Then starting cries—I something will be thought 

I'll write—then—boldly swear ’twas Shakespeare wrote. . . .° 


Theobald’s seven-volume edition of Shakespeare's Plays, with notes explanatory 
and critical, was advertised in the Daily Advertiser, 21 January 1733. 

The Universal Spectator for 10 April 1731 praises Shakespeare and Jonson 
as unequalled in playwriting—the former for boldness of invention, the latter 
for artistic construction. The Comedian or Philosophical Enquirer in October 
1732 re-emphasizes Shakespeare’s bold invention and energy of expression in a 
reference to Fox and the Quakers: 


He [Fox] sometimes dazzles us with the strength of his images... . I 
can compare him to no writer more properly than to Shakespeare; what 
this is in poetry Fox is in divinity; but he had not near so much read- 
ing as Shakespear. 


Scarborough as a fashionable resort received triple advertisement when in 
1732 the Universal Spectator, commenting on the amazing height of the hill upon 
which the castle stands, quoted for comparison the Dover Cliff description from 
King Lear. The comment and quotation were reprinted in both the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and London Magazine for May of that year. 

The Royal Oak Journal Extraordinary, 11 November 1732, contains two 
interesting references. One, the motto for the paper, whose aim was social 
criticism, is taken from King Lear: 


. . « Thro’ tatter’d Robes small vices 
Do appear; Robes and Fur Gowns hide all. . . . 


The second advertises the printing of the Grand Theatre of the Muses—select 
dramatic works of “all our most celebrated poets.” Out of the twenty-four plays 
of each type presented, there are eight “tragedies” of Shakespeare—Hamlet, 


® See discussion by R. F. Jones, Lewis Theobald (Columbia U. Press, 1919), p. 103. 
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Macbeth, Othello, Timon, Henry IV, Julius Caesar, Henry VIII, and King 
Lear—and two comedies—Merry Wives and Measure for Measure. 

Hamlet is quoted on the subject of players who can “in a dream of passion 
force tears to their eyes,” in the leading article in the Weekly Register, 6 Janu- 
ary 1733. The essay laments the loss of the best old actors, gives anecdotes of 
the playhouse, and illuminates the declamatory style of acting then in vogue. 

“What nervous sense, what heavenly sentiments appear” in Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Otway, writes a contributor to What D’ye Cail It, 1 December 1733, 
lamenting the moral deterioration of the eighteenth-century stage. “Religion 
herself looks brighter in the white rayment they have given her than when she 
is dressed up in the greatest pomp and solemnity by our great divines!” Claudius’ 
speech, “O, my offense is rank . . .” substantiates the author who terms it a 
most efficacious sermon against crime in favor of prayer. He pleads for a single 
State Theater, employing the best actors, rewarding them handsomely, and 
producing only the very best plays. 

A few vulgarizations in Shakespeare are criticized in the Present State of 
the Republic of Letters and in the Universal Spectator. A. Reed in the former, 
October 1733, notes Voltaire’s strictures upon the grave-diggers in Hamlet and 
the inappropriateness of the jokes of the Roman shoemakers in Julius Caesar. 
The year before, September 1732, an article on “Modesty” contributed to the 
latter and reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine asserts that, “The French 
nation have little of lewdness or immodesty in their plays. . . . Some slips are to 
be found in Shakespeare, Johnson and Denham... .” 

The Auditor, reflecting upon the lack of taste and want of desire to im- 
prove in this age, chose its motto from Hamlet, “Fie on’t! O Fie! "Tis an un- 
weeded garden.” Among other things the author advises jealous husbands to 
have a care, and quotes from Othello. The character Tom Cynic finds Hamlet 
“one of the best Shakespeare ever wrote.” Haughtiness of virtue, he observes, has 
undone more persons than relaxation has harmed, which leads him to observe 
that Shakespeare, “Whose writings will ever be the honour and admiration of 
his country, has ever found room for pity where he would have been excusable 
had he shown the greatest hardness of heart.” The thought is exemplified in 
the gentleness of Hamlet’s Ghost, still gentle with Gertrude. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine considered the Auditors containing these comments worthy of re- 
printing. 

The Craftsman, 13 January 1733, writing on England’s standing army, 
recommends for “most serious consideration” John of Gaunt’s speech from 
Richard II, and for purposes of ready reference quotes entire the “royal throne 
and sceptered isle” lines. 

Agitation for a memorial to Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey began in 
the papers in 1734, but produced no positive results until 1741. A writer for 
the Weekly Register™ laments the absence of such a memorial, characterizing 
Shakespeare as “a man whose works have been the bread of thousands and the 
entertainment of whole nations for above an age together, and who was almost 
the creator of the stage”. The next year Dramaticus in the Universal Spectator 
pleads for subscriptions and kindles flagging interest in the project: 


10 2 and 16 January 1733. 
11 26 January 1734. 
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The very last year nothing was more generally talk’d of or seemed more 
passionately wish’d than a sepulchral monument in honor of the inimi- 
table and immortal Shakespeare, to be erected in Westminster Abbey. 
For this end the Theatre (of which he was father, and is still the prin- 
cipal support) was made the vehicle of conveying the contributions of 
the people. .. . 


Aaron Hill, though catholic in his choice of mottoes for his Prompter, 
drawing them from classical authors as well as contemporaries, shows great 
partiality for Shakespeare. “Since custom has made it a kind of duty . . . to 
hang out a motto at the head of our paper . . . to give notice of our purpose, 
I am always best pleased when I can recollect a line or two from Shakespeare 
suitable to my subject.” Of his 173 papers, 28 introduce their discourses by 
lines from some 20 Shakespearian plays. He characterizes most political 
hack writing as “tales told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.” Many times he defends the Licensing Act by quotations from Shake- 
speare. He aims his prompting barbs more at actors and managers than at 
anyone else, and exhausts Hamlet’s advice to the players in doing so. Cibber in 
his dual capacity of actor and manager bore the brunt of Hill’s attack. Hill 
disliked the strutting, bellowing type of contemporary acting in general and 
the false interpretation given of Polonius in particular. He considered Polonius 
a man of excellent understanding, ridiculous only in “a certain affectation of 
formality and method.” Shakespeare provided sententia for Hill in papers on 
Morality (No. 16); excessive passion in young widows (No. 19); rank (No. 6); 
foolish old women (No. 32); taste (No. 33); imprisonment for debt (No. 36), 
and oratory (No. 85). 

Despite its frequent favorable reference to Shakespeare, the Prompter 
became an organ for neo-classical criticism. Hill lamented Shakespeare’s mix- 
ture of tragic and comic in serious plays and his fondness for puns. It is sig- 
nificant with regard to the quality of contemporary Shakespearian performance, 


that Hill, on the eve of a great Shakespearian revival should write gloomily 
in 1736 (No. 129): 


O Judgment thou art fled to brutish beasts 
And men have lost their reason. 


For my part I begin to look upon the stage as a dead body, without 
hopes for resurrection: its managers (to own the least) provided they 
get money enough, are quite indifferent to the plays or playing whence 
they draw their profit; and if in such a prostituted state of management 
neither court nor town compels a reformation, farewell all prospect of 


reviving sense! Hail Harlequin! and Wantonness! and Darkness! and 
Corruption! 


Shades of Defoe’s gentle remonstrance, and shades of Gildas the Wise! 

The gamut of interests from poetry to economics is run during this decade 
with ample Shakespearian reference. An essayist, considering poetical descrip- 
tions of morning for the Universal Spectator (and doubtless with hope for 
reprinting of his contribution in the London Magazine) drew upon Virgil, 
Tasso, Spenser, Milton, and Otway, “but,” he writes, “of all descriptions of 
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Morning as a person it is impossible to find a more beautiful one than that of 
Shakespeare: 


Look where the Morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. . . . 


He added further descriptions from Hamlet’* and Romeo and Juliet.* 

Easy familiarity with Henry IV is displayed by the manner in which the 
Craftsman quotes Hotspur. A correspondent urges an attack upon all minis- 
terial hacks on the subject of the Bank Contract: 


You have one point which gravels all opponents, the infamous Bank 
Contract; a point of utmost consequences; and to which men of all 
parties have waited for an answer. . . . Press it home to them every 
week ... nay ...I would go further, and, like Harry Hotspur, 


Would find him when he lies asleep 

And in his ears I’d hallo the Bank Contract 

Nay, I'd have a starling should be taught to speak 
Nothing but the Bank Contract. . . .1* 


The high water mark of neo-classical Shakespearian criticism appeared in 
May 1736, in The Literary Magazine, or History of the Works of the Learned, 
as one might expect, in a six-page review of Hanmer’s important pamphlet, 
Some Remarks upon the tragedy of Hamlet. The review judiciously balances 
beauties and blemishes; professes no concern for arbitrary standards of the 
critics; finds the characters “various, singular, consistent within themselves,” 
the thoughts “noble and sublime and expressed with a most energic, compre- 
hensive diction”; is pleased that poetic justice meets the Queen; is worried by 
anachronisms, by the mixture of tragic and comic, by the levity and shocking 
indecency of Ophelia’s madness, by the gravediggers, and by the foppishness of 
Osric—all improper for tragedy. Hanmer had been stirred by Theobald’s notes 
to “point out some: beauties not yet discovered.” The reviewer is less sure of 
the beauties, but concludes that although “Shakespeare’s dramatic works are in 
general, much mix’d, and his gold is strangely mingled with dross in most of 
his pieces,” there is less dross in Hamlet than in any other play. 

A Shakespeare’s Ladies’ Club urged Rich in 1737-1738 to revive Shake- 
speare’s plays. The existence of the club a year earlier seems evident from an 
advertisement of King John upon the front page of the Daily Advertiser, 4 March 
1736—“as originally written by Shakespear, supervised, read over, revised, and 
unalter’d, with a new prologue in the character of Shakespear’s Ghost . . . con- 
cluding with an. address to the Ladies of the Shakespeare Club.” The tenor of 
the address may be seen from a single sentence in the same Advertiser, from 
“William Shakespear from Elysium to the Fair Supporters of his Wit and 


12 “The glow-worm shows the matin to be near,” I. v. 7. 
18 . « -« Look what streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east, 
Night Tapers are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. III, v. 7 
Such slight misquotations indicate quotations from memory rather than from the open book. See also 
the Lay Monastery, 12 February 1714. 
14The Thistle 76 reprints the article for the benefit of Edinburgh readers. 
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Sense,” which praises the Ladies of Great Britain who “were so earnest to prop 
the sinking state of Wit and Sense, that they form’d themselves into a Society, 
and reviv'd the Memory of the forsaken Shakespear.” 

By 1737 the Craftsman, having worn thin the character of Wolsey in its 
political parallels, seizes with vigor upon the Duke’s bad deputy, Angelo, as 
a figure through which to scourge Walpole. A two-column article in September 
of that year retells Measure for Measure, firing a double barb against the gov- 
ernment and against Cibber. Craftsman readers must have watched the play 
with new interest thereafter. The article was reprinted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. In the same year the Craftsman applied the characterization of 
Hamlet, “He was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look upon his like 
again,” to the recently deceased Lord Talbot. 

Although Richard Glover’s epic Leonidas received plaudits in the pages of 
Common Sense (1737), a writer for the Weekly Miscellany demolishes the 
praise in four papers by comparing Glover’s poetry with Shakespeare’s, and by 
ironically suggesting Glover as an apter candidate even than Cibber to file 
down Shakespeare and ruin his glorious verse:'® 


Since I have quoted Shakespeare, I must observe that I know no other 
man but Homer so insufferably guilty of errant downright poctry, 
scarcely even Virgil or Milton. Several glorious attempts have from time 
to time been made to reduce him to common sense. Tate and others 
in the last age deserve great applause, and our present incomparable 
Laureat would undoubtedly have far exceeded his predecessor. . . . 
After him I know no one so capable of that great undertaking as the 
author of Leonidas, which will evidently appear to everyone that com- 
pares his similes last mentioned. 


One might think Hamlet’s soliloquy by this time to be as familiar to the 
age as the beatitudes, but the Weekly Miscellany for 1 September 1738 redis- 
covers its gem-like qualities, printed twenty-six lines of it, and comments, 
“possibly not a tenth part of your readers have seen or do remember, and fewer 
still have read with a due attention to the exalted sentiments in it.” 

Lillo’s Marina, taken from Pericles, produces the revealing comment in 
the Daily Advertiser, 8 August 1738, “Shakespeare himself hardly ever touch’d 
our souls in a more agreeable and a more powerful manner.” 

The Occasional Writer, No. IV, 1738, recalls sufficient Shakespeare to 
close the argument against a treaty with Spain by quoting Antony. The plea 
was for a greater navy, that England might dictate all peace terms: 


I do feel on this occasion an indignant glowing in my breast and fancy 
I hear Great Britain complaining with Antony in Shakespeare, 


I that with my good sword quarter’d the globe, 
And o’er green Neptune’s back with ships made cities, 
Condemn myself to lack the courage of a woman. 


Other references in the year quote As You Like It, “I would not be thy execu- 
tioner ...,” when an eighteenth-century Phoebe retorts to her lover’s complaint 
that her basilisk eyes slay him, and quote praise of Spenser’s poems ascribed to 


15 Nos, 227, 228, 230, 234, Weekly Miscellany, 1737. 
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Shakespeare in the History of the Works of the Learned (October 1738).*® 

During 1739 and 1740 a new use of Shakespearian reference, showing 
complete familiarity with his works, appeared in the Indexes for the Times in 
Fielding’s Champion: 


11 December 1739, A note upon the limitation of Placemen being abused 
by the Cazetteer: 
“Some look upon it as a very extraordinary strain of policy; alledging 
according to the blundering text in the old edition of Shakespeare;— 
‘does never wrong without just cause.’” 


13 December 1739, A note on realistic make-up in a performance of Julius 
Caesar: 
“*The angry spot doth glow in Caesar’s cheek,’ is furnished by a real 
spot of red paint.” 


21 February 1740, a note on home cloth manufacture: 
“The clothing for the three regiments of Ultra Marines, whether 
Camblet or Canvas, or Buckram, the regimentals of Sir John Falstaff’s 
corps, is to be made here. . . .” 


18 May 1740, Praise of Gravelot’s illustrations of Theobald’s second edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


5 June 1740, Comment on unprecedented summer heat draws from Mid- 
summer Night's Dream: 


The ox hath therefore stretch’d his neck in vain 
The Plowman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted e’er its youth attain’d a beard .. . 


12 June 1740, Advice to rioters from Coriolanus (a whole page): 
“T tell you friends, most charitable care Have the patricians of you. .. .” 


Pistol’s vein was assumed by Common Sense, 22 March 1740, in lashing out 
at the times, and the article was reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 


Shall hollow jades made lean with taxes, compare with pensioned canni- 
bals and Trojan Greeks? 


Two events climax our findings. In the January 1740 issue of the History 
of the Works of the Learned appears the longest magazine article upon Shake- 
speare written during the whole forty-year period. It is a thirty-four page essay 
heralding Warburton’s forthcoming edition of Shakespeare, criticizing earlier 
editions, delineating Warburton’s principles of criticism, denying that Shake- 
speare was ever nonsensical, inconsistent, or barbarous, pointing out his beauties, 
the marks of his genius, and his knowledge of the customs of the ancients. 


16 Article 33, a review of Thomas Jortin’s book, Remarks on Spenser's Poems: “Spencer .. . 
always profound and sublime in his ideas, as his great admirer Shakespeare confesses, who in his 
poem called the Friendly Concord, seems to apologize for this very passage (ref. pleasant hill of 
Rhodope) against the critics in these words: ‘Spencer to me, whose deep conceit is such As passing 
all conceit needs no Defence. . . .’ Nay he seems even to have paraphrased this very thought in a 
song Act III, Sc. 1 of Henry VIII: ‘Orpheus with his lute made trees and mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing. .. .”” 
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Notes on passages from sixteen different plays substantiate the author’s points.’* 
On 7 February 1741, the agitation begun in 1734 for a Shakespeare me- 
morial came to fruition. The Public Register reports the matter: 


News, London: When the fence which the workmen had put up near 
the southeast door of Westminster Abbey, whilst they erected the monu- 
ment to the memory of Shakespeare, was taken down on Thursday last, 
there appeared one of the most beautiful performances of the kind in 
that place. The poet is sculptured in the dress of the time, in white 
marble, natural, free, and easy, which drew together as many admirers 
as spectators; above his head is the following inscription in capital letters 
raised in gold: GULIELMUS SHAKESPEARE ANNO POST MOR- 
TEM CXXIV AMOR PUBLICUS POSUIT™® 


Lest the references recorded for this decade appear to pass without logical 
connection, like sheep through a hole in a fence, it must be remembered that 
the synthesizing factor is the growing freedom of reference by writers, and the 
implied knowledgeable response on the part of the readers. It seemed impor- 
tant to convey the varied nature of the references rather than to force a pattern 
of direction. 


Conclusion 


Bacon’s warning that to the mind of all men it is consonant for the affirma- 
tive to affect more than the negative so that “a few times hitting or presence 
countervails ofttimes failing or absence” is salutary when one draws conclu- 
sions from the references massed above. For in order to glean the 434 refer- 
ences to Shakespeare, thousands of pages were turned in the periodicals which 
offered not a single one, and many pages were turned which yielded references 
to Homer, Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Longinus, the Bible, Bacon, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Milton, Dryden, Congreve, Cowley, Butler, Farquhar, 
D’Urfey, Waller, Prior, Gay, Pope, Cibber, and occasionally Chaucer, Spenser, 
Erasmus, Chapman, and Donne instead. 

If Steele crusaded for Shakespeare in his Tatlers, he refers as often to con- 
temporary playwrights, to Milton, Dryden, and the Classics. No writing in the 
period treats Shakespeare as fully as Addison treats Milton in his Saturday 
papers on Paradise Lost. Long essays of Biblical exegesis and doctrinal argu- 
ment ran in the Weekly Journal or Saturday's Post. The Arabian Nights’ stories 
regaled readers of Parker's London News thrice weekly for more than a year. 
References to Milton and Dryden exceed those to Shakespeare in the pages of 

17 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Merchant of Venice, 
Henry IV, Othello, King John, Timon, Lear, Measure for Measure, Tempest, Merry Wives, Macbeth, 
All’s Well, Cymbeline, and Hamlet. Four refi es occur in the Patriot, 1740, an Edinburgh 
publication devoted to quoting articles from London periodicals. Little new is found in it save an 
amusing excerpt from Common Sense (27 September 1740) urging inexperienced colonels to attend 
the playhouse to learn warfare from Macbeth, 3 October 1740. 

18 The monument was designed by William Kent and executed by P. Scheemakers, See accounts 
in Gentleman’s Magazine and London Magazine, February 1741. Classical London questioned the 
last line of the inscription. A contributor to the Public Register, 28 March 1741, tried to sum up the 
arguments and answer the “cavils”: “Whereas the Minor Bentley’s and other such like critics, 
covetous of a little fame, have printed their cavils against the inscription on Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment, AMOR PUBLICUS POSUIT: they are desired to accept this small piece of Latin from Ovid, 


De Ponto, Lib. V, El. 14, vers 55: “‘Tempora Sacrata mea sunt velata corona/Publicus invito quam 
Favor Imposuit.’” 
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the Guardian. The Craftsman used Roman history, Jonson’s Sejanus and Addi- 
son’s Cato quite as frequently as it used a Shakespearian play for a political 
parallel. Restoration writers vie with Shakespeare in the Universal Spectator. 
If the Weekly Journal refers to the “Immortal Shakespeare,” Plain Dealer 84 
speaks of our “Immortal Dryden.” Milton as well as Shakespeare made the 
grade of divinity in the Weekly Register. If the most popular single quotation 
from Shakespeare was “Who steals my purse steals trash . . .,” it was equalled 
if not outnumbered by Dryden’s character of the Duke of Buckingham, “In the 
first rank of these did ZIMRI stand. . . .” 

But to return the focus to Shakespeare, it is apparent that although his 
reputation carried on throughout the period as it had in the late seventeenth 
century, the knowledge of his works widened from meager beginnings as the 
century progressed; although the earlier period had, with a few exceptions been 
content with his exalted name and altered works, revived interest in his actual 
texts sprang up in the thirties (tremendously aided, no doubt, by the Walker- 
Tonson cheap editions of his single plays) ; although thirty-two of his plays were 
referred to at one time or another, those most frequently quoted were the 
handful that were most pure in the stage versions (Hamlet, 1 Henry IV, Julius 
Caesar, and Othello). The “middle race of students” was ready for the added 
impetus of Garrick. The time was propitious for the actor’s new style of acting 
and the carefully prepared stage texts which were to become of such immeasura- 
ble value to the pleasure of London theater goers, as well as to the success of 
subsequent Shakespearian editors and critics. 


The George Washington University 

















The Storm in King Lear 


E. CATHERINE DUNN 


N the January 1951 issue of Shakespeare Quarterly, Mr. 

George W. Williams discussed “The Poetry of the Storm in 

King Lear,” analyzing some of the sound patterns and struc- 

tures of meaning, with special emphasis upon the eschato- 

logical significance of the tempest. Mr. Williams sees a 

symbol of the Last Judgement and the destruction of the 

world in the fearful storm which descends upon the heath and the aged king. 

I am in general agreement with this view, but would add another, related in- 

terpretation of the storm, another level of meaning. Unquestionably, the con- 

notations of doomsday and its accompanying phenomena are contained in the 

play and would have reached a Christian audience; but I wonder if the primi- 

tive story of Lear does not operate within a framework of pagan cosmology. I 

see in the tempest, as Mr. Williams does, and also Mr. Eustace Tillyard, a cosmic 

strife of the four elements—earth, air, fire, and water; but it appears to me a 

cosmic chaos of the Empedoclean type, a destruction of the universe by Strife 
(Strife rooted in ingratitude). 

Andrew C. Bradley made a passing observation suggesting the idea with 
which I am concerned, but he did not develop the possibilities inherent in his 
remark. Bradley noticed that the play contains two sharply defined groups of 
characters (exclusive of Lear, Gloucester, and Albany), which represent ex- 
tremes of good and evil. Cordelia, Edgar, Kent, and the Fool display a love 
so intense that it cannot be destroyed even by abuse and injustice; Goneril, 
Regan, Cornwall, Oswald, and Edmund display a selfishness so callous that it 
cannot be touched by the most elemental human pity.’ Bradley commented: 
“, . . the two [groups] are set in conflict, almost as if Shakespeare, like Empedo- 
cles, were regarding Love and Hate as the two ultimate forces of the universe.”” 
The notion, then, of the Empedoclean conflict of Love and Hate and that of the 
related clash of the four elements invite careful consideration, especially if 
they can be linked with the play’s theme of ingratitude. 

Ingratitude, I think, is crucial to the interpretation of the storm metaphor, 
for it is that evil which breaks the heart of Lear, shatters his reason, and bursts 
asunder the bonds of family affection in him. By metaphorical extension, it is 
ingratitude which breaks the tranquillity of nature and causes the storm; 

1 Shakespearean Tragedy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 263. 

2 With this comment one may compare Mr. Tillyard’s short passage in The Elizabethan World 
Picture (New York: Macmillan, 1944): “Lear's first words in the storm invoke explicitly all four 
elements in their uproars; and though these are presented not in abstraction but as manifested in the 


concrete natural happenings, basic elemental conflict is as much a part of his thought as it is the 
actual violence of the weather” (p. 59). 
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even more, it is the origin of the cosmic chaos, for unthankfulness is the 
particular form of Strife or Hatred, in the Empedoclean sense, which destroys 
the harmony of the universe and tears it into the elemental fragments which 
had cohered under the dominance of Love. 

In the closing scene of Act II, when the storm is beginning to rumble in 
the distance, Lear’s parting speech to Goneril and Regan sets the stage, as it 
were, for the great third act and gives the metaphorical key to it. Struggling 
with the weakness of tears the old king turns upon his daughters and threatens 
them: 


No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep 
No, I'll not weep: 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. O, fool, I shall go mad!* 


The next line is Cornwall’s and it completes the pattern by specific 
reference to the coming storm: “Let us withdraw; ‘twill be a storm.” The 
passage gathers into one the various terms of the metaphor which is to envelop 
Act III, for the old father, now thoroughly cognizant of his daughters’ ingrati- 
tude, totters on the verge of the madness which will soon shatter his mind, and 
he anticipates his heart-break “into a hundred thousand flaws,” while predicting 
in the same breath a world cataclysm of cosmic proportions—“the terrors of 
the earth.” 

We are, therefore, prepared for the great apostrophes to the heavens which 
Lear delivers in Act III, scene ii. The first one is a curse in which he calls upon 
the wind, rain, thunder, and lightning to crush the world that produces the 
monster ingratitude: 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 


3 Modern Spenserian scholarship has revealed the frequency of cosmic harmony and chaos as 
themes in Elizabethan literature. Spenser deals with concord and discord as human and cosmic 
phenomena in the Hymne in Honour of Love, Hymne in Honour of Beautie, in Book IV of The 
Faerie Queene, and the Mutabilitie cantos. See Charles G. Smith, Spenser’s Theory of Friendship 
(Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), especially Chapters I and II. Professor Smith has gath- 
ered in Chapter II parallels to Spenser’s conceptions from Elizabethan pageants and masques and 
from such other works as Lyly’s The Woman in the Moone, Gascoigne’s Jocasta, and Sackville’s 
Induction. The Variorum edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book IV, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, C. G. 
Osgood and F. M. Padelford (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), summarizes much of the 
earlier and recent scholarship relative to Spenser’s theme of concord and its provenience. See especially 
the notes to Cantos I and X in which the allegorical figures of Até (Discord) and Concord are dis- 
cussed by John Upton, A. E. Sawtelle, Henry G. Lotspeich, Miss Rosemond Tuve, and others. Spen- 
ser’s conception is studied in itself and is traced to intermediary sources like Alanus de Insulis and 
ultimately to classical literature. 

411. iv. 281-289. All references are to the Globe edition of Shakespeare’s works (1911). 
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Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man!5 


Mr. Williams observes, in the artiele cited above (pp. 63-64), the clash of the 
four elements and compares the passage with the one in Macbeth IV. i. 50-61. 
The second apostrophe of Lear, however, Mr. Williams finds anti-climactic, 
because the imprecations are not fulfilled and the old man realizes that the 
elements have refused to obey him: 


Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
I tax not you, you elements with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man: 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles ’gainst a head 

So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul! 


(III. ii. 14-24) 


I do not consider this second apostrophe anti-climactic, as Mr. Williams 
does. It seems to be a conclusion of the first apostrophe, and both of them 
appear to be Lear’s curses upon himself, primarily. He is obsessed with his 
daughters’ ingratitude, but he realizes that it was he who fathered the ungrateful 
Goneril and Regan. “”Twas this flesh begot/ Those pelican daughters,” as he 
says later.® In the first imprecation he invites the lightning to singe his own 
white head, the lightning which he had earlier asked to dart its blinding flames 
into Goneril’s eyes (II. iv. 167-168). In the second apostrophe he reiterates his 
call for self-punishment, after exonerating the elements from ingratitude: 
“. .. then let fall/ Your horrible pleasure.” Lear is, as it were, a Samson, 
pulling down on himself the pillars of his world. 

In thus inviting destruction upon himself, he is repeating a motif which 
has been introduced quite early in the play. Just before the dreadful curse of 
Goneril (“Hear, nature, hear,” I. iv. 297ff.) he expresses his own agony of self- 
reproach at his injustice to Cordelia: 


O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, (Striking his head.) 
And thy dear judgment out!* 


Self-punishment appears again in a scene later than that of the great apostrophes. 
At Lear’s meeting with the disguised Edgar, the king interprets Poor Tom’s 
misery as the result of filial ingratitude, and insists upon such an interpretation 
even when Kent informs him that Edgar has no daughters. Lear, apparently 
observing the nakedness of the beggar and the violence he had done to himself 

5 III. ii, 1-9. Mr. Williams gives a fine analysis of Il. 6-9 in terms of Neo-Platonic philosophy 
(pp. 67-70). 

6 III. iv. 76-77. See my comment below on this remark of Lear’s. 


TI. iv. 292-294. The Variorum edition attributes this stage direction to Pope (4 New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare: King Lear, ed. H. H. Furness, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1880, p. 87). 
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by striking pins and nails into his arms (see II. iii. 13ff.), comments significantly 
upon self-punishment: 


Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 
Judicious punishment! ‘twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters.® 


To return to the storm and Lear’s apostrophes—his imprecations do not 
stop with a curse upon himself. He calls for destruction of the universe, and 
it is in this idea that the Empedoclean strife of the four elements appears most 
significant. Lear wishes both the microcosm (himself) and the macrocosm (the 
universe) to be crushed, so that his curse is at the same time both self-destruc- 
tion and revenge upon his daughters. In a sense, Lear and the macrocosm are 
one; the storm in his heart and the clash of the elements are fused into one 
gigantic cataclysm. The terms of the storm metaphor are therefore inter- 
changeable, and both Lear and the cosmos become simultaneously avenger and 
victim of ingratitude. 

Coleridge once exclaimed in awe at the imaginative power of Shakespeare 
which could fuse such diversity into the unity of the heath storm, “where the 
deep anguish of a father spreads the feeling of ingratitude and cruelty over 
the very elements of heaven.”® Granville-Barker’s magnificent Preface to King 
Lear observes the fusion of the man and the storm, a process by which Lear 
transcends the weakness of a wretched old man to become a titanic, apocalyptic 
figure endowed with all the fury, power, and awesome grandeur of the storm.’® 
Edith Sitwell has added another illumination to the scene by designating Lear 
as Time, who is more than Old Age, who becomes a fifth element like the other 
four, viz., earth, air, fire and water." 

The metaphor of cosmic chaos seems a particularly fitting way to represent 
imaginatively the unnatural character of ingratitude. Renaissance moral philos- 
ophy and courtesy literature, which I have examined at length elsewhere,'* 
contain many references to the enormous evil of this vice; the dominant note 
seems to be that of unnatural, monstrous villainy, which severs the bonds 
among kinsfolk, friends, and members of civil society. Most of these ideas made 
their appearance in Renaissance ethical literature as restatements, translations, 
or comments upon classical ideas from Greek and Latin authors. Ingratitude 
was an enemy of human concord and deserving therefore of the strongest 
reproach. I consider that the Renaissance horror of the vice contains also over- 
tones from the traditional concept of feudal fealty, in which gratitude had 

SII. iv. 74-77. The parallel between Lear and Gloucester is, of course, quite obvious in many 
parts of the play; each stands in the position of the father rejected by filial ingratitude. The parallel 
of their respective desires for self-destruction, however, is deserving of special consideration. Glou- 
cester’s leap from the cliff is a repetition, in a different key, of Lear’s apostrophe to the elements, 
calling them to singe his white head. Ironically, neither one perishes by the means which he selects 
for himself, but each one dies of the mental and physical exhaustion, of heartbreak, induced by the 
total experience of anguish through which he has passed. 

: ® Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticsm, ed. T. M. Raysor (London: Constable & Co., 1930), 
» 213. 

0 Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton University Press, 1946-47), I, 261-270. 

11 A Poet’s Notebook (Boston: Little-Brown, 1950), pp. 3. 60, and 82. 

12 The Concept of Ingratitude in Renaissance English Moral Philosophy. Doctoral Thesis (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946). 
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originally been the quality sealing the relationship of lord and vassal, and hence 
the fundamental bond of feudal society.” 

The aptness of cosmic chaos in the Empedoclean sense to symbolize the 
effect of ingratitude can perhaps*be seen again as the play draws to a close. 
In the cosmology of Empedocles the universe passes through a series of cycles 
in which first Love and then Strife predominates.’* Although Strife destroys 
the world, a new cosmos is born as Love returns. The reappearance of Cordelia, 
even for a short time, the victory of Albany, and the reinstatement of Edgar 
perhaps announce the return of Love, and create the “restoration of tran- 
quillity” which is integral to the tragic effect. Lear and Gloucester have perished 
in the upheaval, but so also has the evil which destroyed them. 


The Catholic University of America 


18 Ibid., pp. 45-91. 
14 For a translation of fragments from Empedocles’ work, and a discussion of them, see John 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 3rd edition (London: A. and C, Black, 1920), especially pp. 228-234. 
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Os facies menta (1512), a four-page list of familiar English 
words with their Latin equivalents. The author is unknown. 
From the Folger Shakespeare copy. 























Brother Hate and Fratricide 
in Shakespeare 


JOSEPH T. McCULLEN, JR. 
N examination of the various conflicts that motivate and sus- 


tain the action of Shakespeare’s plays will show that the 
q theme of brother hate and fratricide recurs from the appear- 





: =e formative influence in several plays, youre evidence that 
one © of the noteworthy patterns of thought developed by Shakespeare focuses the 
attention of spectators and readers on the dramatic and ethical possibilities, 
both tragic and happy, of a passion that defies the intimate natural bonds of 
brotherhood. Employing this theme in delineating characters and motivating 
dramatic action, he enriched his dramas with a topic of timeless and universal 
appeal. 

Numerous accounts left by the people of many ages reveal a continuity 
of interest in the subject of brother hatred.’ In ancient times, observed 
Plutarch, examples thereof “were thought by men in those days living, notable 
arguments to furnish tragedies and the theatre with.”* He added that in his 
own day, perfect amity of brothers being rare, fraternal strife had become a 
topic which demanded serious consideration. Prose writers of the sixteenth 
century were also very much concerned about this ever-present evil. Peter de la 
Primaudaye declared, for example, it is certain “that all enmitie breedeth 
within our soules a thousand passions that torment us, but especially that enmitie 
which a man beareth towards his brother, as that which is most prodigious 
and against nature.”* He listed prevalent occasions, particularly struggles for 
goods and successions, that “set them [brothers] together by the ears.” And 
contemporary theologians also warned against abandonment to brother hate 
and fratricide, upon which the ancient curse of Cain is constantly renewed.‘ 

Whereas, according to these views, fraternal hatred might cut one off from 
the mercy of God temporarily, fratricide has upon it a curse that marks the 
guilty one as a hopeless outcast from both men and God. Recounting the story 
of Cain’s slaying of Abel, Grafton wrote: “For which fratricide or brother 

1See O. F. Emerson, “Legends of Cain, Especially in Old and Middle English,” PMLA, XXI 
(1906), 831-929. 

2 Plutarch’s Moralia, trans. Philemon Holland, ed. Ernest Rhys (New York, [1911]), p. 209. 

8 The French Academie, trans. T. B., 5th ed. (London, 1614), p. 509. 

* Among the writers whose works have been published by the Parker Society, for instance, the 


following comment on this subject: Becon (III, 121), Bullinger (VII, 306-307), Coverdale (XIII, 
28-31), and Hooper (XX, 372). 
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murthering, he was by the sentence of almighty God publyshed for a vagabond 
and a ronnagate, & so reputed and taken all the dayes of his lyfe.”* Many 
writers reiterated the view that the reward in store for the brother slayer is 
“to be marked with a perpetual blot of ignominy and reproach.” They 
affirmed that this curse is intensified by an inverse application of the fifth 
commandent, which assures both blessings upon those who honor their parents 
and the utter condemnation of those who violate this commandent not only 
by destroying the very image of God but also by spilling the blood which 
brothers derive from and share with their parents.’ And William Tyndale classi- 
fied the descendants of Cain as agents of the devil always intent upon destroying 
the righteous and as men who are damned beyond the hope of redemption 
because they sin with a most vilely premeditated purpose.® 

The theme of fratricidal strife assumed prominence in Elizabethan drama, 
somewhat as Cain and his descendants afforded countless narrative and horta- 
tive passages in Old and Middle English literature.? A memorable example 
appeared during the early reign of Queen Elizabeth in Gorboduc; or, Ferrex 
and Porrex, which illustrates the hurt of sedition following the division of 
royal power by a king who listens to hypocritical and flattering counselors. 
According to political and religious ideas of the time, hardly less than tragic 
discord and fraternal strife could result from such disregard for the laws of 
natural and social order.*® Ranting Cambises adds to his crimes against nature 
and humanity a fratricide, which aroused writers to remark with moral indig- 
nation on the curses thus imposed upon whole families and nations."* A few 
decades later Fletcher developed comparable themes in The Bloody Brother. 
Like Porrex, Rollo, a brother slayer who resents sharing his patrimony with 
another, has to bear the curses of his mother and his subjects. He learns too 
late that parasites cannot save him from the stern justice in store for one who 
has no respect for the laws of nature and man. These plays show that brother 
hate and fratricide disrupt the order of a kingdom, spoil a people, and leave 
the land stained with the blood of innocents. Worst of all, a new order can 
evolve only after it is too late to assure the safety of many, even though the 
justice of heaven must triumph. 

With further reference only to Tourneur and Webster, I shall conclude 
a list of non-Shakespearian plays which illustrate the popularity of this theme 
in Elizabethan drama. In both The Revenger's Tragedy and The Atheist’s 
Tragedy Tourneur made fraternal strife a primary dramatic conflict. The lust 
and ambition of Lussurioso and Spurio keep them at odds throughout The 
Revenger's Tragedy, until Lussurioso, now duke, vows that he will see both 

5 Grafton’s Chronicles; or, History of England (London, 1805), I, 3. 

®The Deckades of Henry Bullinger, trans. H. 1., ed. Thomas Harding, Parker Soc., VII (Cam- 
bridge, 1849), 290. 

7 The French Academie, p. 506. 

8 Expositions and Notes on Sundry Portions of the Holy Scriptures, Together with Practice of 
Prelates, ed. H. Walter, Parker Soc., XLITI (Cambridge, 1849), 191. 

® Emerson, op.cit. 

10In The Deckades, Parker Soc., VIII, 130-131, Bullinger explains that “the preeminence, or 
dignity of the first-begotten hath always been very great by the civil law. The first-begotten did 
always rule and bear the sway in his father’s house, and was, as it were, a king among his breth- 
ren. . . . Therefore when Cain and Abel did strive about their birthright, they contended not about 


a trifle, but about matters of great weight.” 
11 Plutarch, p. 237. 
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his brother Spurio and their stepbrothers killed. By the time all of them meet 
death, their strife has become almost as significant a dramatic motivation as is 
Vindici’s desire for revenge. Ambition and avarice drive D’Amville, in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy, to kill his brother Montferrers. This fratricide, which is but 
one of the enormities perpetrated by D’Amville, is the pivotal issue out of which 
Tourneur develops his new idea for revenge tragedy as he shows that “Patience 
is the honest man’s revenge.”!* Thus Tourneur dramatizes a tenet of Renais- 
sance theologians, who insisted that the very earth upon which innocent blood 
has been shed is polluted and that heaven itself will see the cursed ground 
cleansed again. 

Webster, likewise, added fratricide to the evils that inspire the development 
of his major dramas. After effecting the death of their sister, the Duchess of 
Malfi, Ferdinand and the Cardinal become suspicious enemies. Plotting to 
conceal his own guilt, the Cardinal expects to let all blame for the sororicide 
fall upon his mad brother. During the closing scene, however, Ferdinand ends 
the family conflict by adding a fatal wound to the suffering of the Cardinal. 
Deeply involved with Vittoria, the White Devil, in many evils calculated to 
further his own ambitious desires, Flamineo kills Marcello, his righteous brother 
whose one offense is that he advises less depraved conduct. Flamineo then sees 
the great ones scorn him. As he turns to Vittoria demanding a reward for his 
services, she answers with this damning rejection: 


I give that portion to thee, and no other 
Which Caine gron’d under having slaine his brother.’* 


Like the other characters in Tourneur and Webster driven to fratricidal strife 
by ambition, avarice, and contempt for goodness, Flamineo now falls before 
powers that cry out for revenge. 

In accord with prevailing thoughts of his contemporaries, Shakespeare 
stressed the importance of natural and social order.’* His plays illustrate the 
fact that no violation of this order is more unnatural and destructive than that 
discord which drives members of a family to 


Make war upon themselves, brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, self against self.’® 


Unchecked, this strife, along with the accompanying passions, gives rise to 
tragedy and chaos. It is significant that the destruction of social and political 
order through fraternal strife is a fundamental aspect of the ethics and the 
tragic structure of King Richard the Third, Hamlet, and King Lear. 

Even in 3 Henry VI, Richard disclaims all brotherly love, stating his 
determination to destroy both Edward and Clarence because they stand between 
him and the throne. He establishes the theme of fraternal strife early in King 
Richard the Third by admitting his villainy which will encourage a revival of 
“drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams” calculated 

12The Atheist’s Tragedy V. ii, in Webster and Tourneur, ed. J. A. Symonds (London, re- 
Printed 1948), p. 336. 

18The White Devil V. v, The Complete Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas, I (London, 
1927), 14-15. 

14See the speech by Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 83ff., The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, ed. G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). All citations from Shakespeare are to this edition. 

15 King Richard the Third I. iv. 62-63. 
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To set [his] brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 
(I. i. 34-35) 

Yet, blaming Edward’s queen and her kinsmen for this discord, Richard feigns 
righteous indignation because of “this deep disgrace in brotherhood.” With 
“odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ” (I. iii. 337) to give his words the 
appearance of charity, he plots his rise to the throne, always remembering 
that he must first see both of his brothers dead and then count his gains. Just 
when Edward becomes hopeful of reconciling hatred among the English peers, 
Richard triumphs in fraternal strife by imposing a feeling of guilt for the 
death of their brother upon him. While the children of Clarence pray for 
revenge against their uncle Edward, the mother of Edward, Clarence, and 
Richard sorrowfully ponders the real guilt of Richard in her heart. The lamen- 
tations of his mother, the queen of Edward, and the children of Clarence then 
voice the terrors inspired by such an evil brother as Richard. A sinister note is 
added by cursing Margaret, who thanks God for this monstrous man who 
“Preys on the issue of his mother’s body” (IV. iv. 57). Despite the absence of 
peace, Richard remains hopeful until his own mother curses him and prays 
for the vengeance of heaven to fall upon him as he goes to war. Among the 
ghosts that visit him before the battle, crying, “Despair and die!” is his brother 
Clarence, who reminds him of the ill fate in store for a brother slayer. Now 
condemned by a conscience with many accusing tongues, Richard knows no 
comfort. He can meditate henceforth as does his own ghost in The Mirror for 
Magistrates, when calling upon readers to 


The cruel cursed Cayn compare my carefull case, 

Which did vniustly slaye his brother iust Abel, 

And did not I in rage make runne that rufull race 

My brother duke of Clarens, whose death I shame to tell [?]1¢ 


Hamlet also has its origin in the treachery of a “Kindless villain” (II. ii. 608), 
whose ambition and lust cause him to break most of the bonds which promote 
harmony. The pre-play abandonment of Claudius to a spirit of ambitious frater- 
nal hatred gives rise to the framework of the entire play, in fact. As the Ghost 
imposes the responsibility of revenge upon Hamlet, the strife within the family 
becomes the inescapable heritage of the young prince. It is a heritage of fraternal 
strife so intense as to express itself through incest and murder. Despite his 
hesitation, Hamlet is in turn forced to hate the very soul of his uncle and to 
destroy it in the hope of returning peace to the Ghost and order within the 
state. The complexity of Hamlet’s character may be understood, in part, in 
terms of this brother hate which the Ghost has made the heritage of Hamlet 
himself wholly against his will and contrary to his ethical views. The char- 
acter of Claudius is also revealed through his plots to counteract Hamlet’s 
antic, vengeful behavior and particularly through his conscience-stricken efforts 
to pray in spite of the rankness of his sin. In time it becomes obvious that little 
other than evil is to result from crimes and duties so unnatural. 

Almost equally unnatural is the strife aroused in Edmund against Edgar. 
Although this hatred is not the origin of the conflict motivating the main plot 


16 The Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938), p. 362. 
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of King Lear, the accomplishment of his original aim to rise in the favor of 
Gloucester by attacking Edgar involves Edmund in most of the evil and 
destructive action throughout the remainder of the play. Once encouraged by 
success against his brother, Edmund directs his attack against his father, his 
king, and Cordelia. In time, also; he arouses in Goneril and Regan the jealousy 
and sororicidal hatred which destroy them. In short, it is to be observed that 
the theme of fraternal strife, which takes on variety in that these sisters are 
similarly aroused against one another, reinforces the horrors of the theme of 
filial ingratitude’ in King Lear and thereby adds to the universality of Shake- 
speare’s protest against the evils in humanity. 

Brother hate in other plays provides such basic conflicts as are typical of 
Shakespeare’s comedies: situations marked by clashes which might lead to 
bloodshed but which are redirected instead towards happy endings. This re- 
direction of action makes possible the achievement of a noteworthy aspect of 
Shakespearian comedy as the potential good in human nature triumphs over 
the beast in man. The major function of this theme in the comedies is to provide 
effective dramatic situations in which alarming distress may give way to joy. 

Defeated by his brother Don Pedro, Don John of Much Ado About 
Nothing chooses rather to be “a canker in a hedge than a rose in his grace” (I. iii. 
28). Filled with hatred for Don Pedro and Claudio, the right hand of his 
brother, Don John looks for and finds a model on which to build the mischief 
that will disgrace them. Thus his malignant mind plans situations which arouse 
suspicion, undermine true love, and apparently occasion the death of Hero. But 
for the illiterate watch, this hate-inspired villainy might transform Much Ado 
About Nothing into a tragedy. In a study of his dramatic art as it appears here, 
it is as significant to note that Shakespeare added the motif of brother hate in 
developing the plot as to observe that he chose Dogberry to bring about the 
happy ending. 

In contrast to the sources and analogues of Much Ado About Nothing, the 
source of As You Like It includes brother hate as a motivation of the action. 
The story of Oliver’s hatred of his brother Orlando, although extant from the 
fourteenth century, was immortalized by Shakespeare, who followed Lodge in 
combining it with another story of fraternal strife, the destructive force of 
which is also checked by a retreat under the disarming pastoral influence of 
Arden. Shakespeare used this theme of brother hate in As You Like It for the 
purpose of driving his characters from the corrupting influences of town and 
court to powers capable of cleansing them of their evil thoughts and passions. 
The basic purpose is to create a dramatic situation necessary in the development 
of the plot and characters. In Arden the intensity of their strife is soon dispelled 
by the gaiety and wit of characters who learn the better uses of adversity. 

The Tempest evolves according to a similar pattern, with fraternal strife 
sufficient to cause the banishment of Prospero and to threaten the death of 

11 The French Academie, p. 428, links ingratitude with envy, hatred, and fratricide in com- 
menting on Satan, “Whose ingratitude conceiuing sinne in the soule of man, the first fruit brought 
forth by this cursed plant, seemeth likewise to haue bene enuie, with which Adams eldest sonne 
being moued, slue his onely brother. O cursed and furious enuie, oh slothfull branche of execrable 
euils, seeing by thee man was first beguiled, and induced afterward to admit murder into his heart, 
and to water the earth, being yet virgin-like, with his brothers blood: whereby he began his chiefe 


worke upon innocency, to the end that wicked man might from father to son haue this prerogative 
to oppress the good.” 
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Alonso. The significance of this theme is more clearly marked here in that in 
addition to its functioning to make possible the plot it approaches more serious 
consequences as characters are delineated under the influence of brother 
hatred. Yet something good in man triumphs over evil again, partly because of 
the magic of the island, but perhaps even more through the wisdom that men 
attain as they come to place less emphasis on the material goals towards which 
ambition drives them. Prospero’s verdict that “The rarer action is in virtue 
than in vengeance” (V. i. 27) illustrates a truly high point in the wisdom of 
Shakespeare, particularly if it is considered in the light of a solution to a recur- 
rent theme and problem in both his tragedies and comedies from the date of 
King Richard the Third through the appearance of The Tempest. 

A close reading of the plays mentioned above reveals the significance of 
the theme of fraternal strife in Shakespeare’s dramas. Developing this theme 
in accord with views maintained by his predecessors and contemporaries— 
writers of history,’* theology, ethical treatises, and drama—he enriched his 
plays with conflicts and thoughts that remain memorable for their moving 
appeal. While writing these plays, Shakespeare not only selected dramatic 
sources embodying this theme, but also incorporated it into Much Ado About 
Nothing and King Lear as he added a bastard brother in each play. He vivified 
scenes and characters with impressive effects of this strife; in Hamlet, for 
example, during his agonized but futile prayer Claudius admits that fratricide 
indeed “hath the primal eldest curse upon’t” (III. iii. 37). Through the use of 
this theme, on the one hand, he demonstrated the destructive force of hatred and 
division unchecked by reason; on the other hand, he showed how, despite the 
existence of such evil in human nature, man may overcome grave passions and 
find happiness.’® In either case the action illustrates the course of retributive 
justice which is to be halted only when understanding and love displace strife. 
Whatever the ethical views he desired to set forth, he chose subjects having 
powerful motivation for dramatic action and the delineation of characters. The 
frequency with which he used this theme evinces the significance of brother 
hate in Shakespeare. And in each instance it is essential to the tone and 
dramatic structure of the individual play. 


Texas Technological College 


18In Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1807), IV, 343, a 
report of fratricide which took place in 1586 is given “to be the terror of such vnnatural murdering 
brethren.” 

19 The French Academie, pp. 508-509, advises brothers to settle their strife by developing toler- 
ance and understanding among themselves. It repeats, “Therefore let vs vtterly banish away all 
hatred of our brethren, which is . . . condemned by God who commandeth aboue all things concord 
vnto vs.” The satisfaction that one realizes when he can “boast that he hathe ouercome and gone 
beyond his brother, in gracious behauiour, in curtesie, in voluntary giuing of place, and in euery 
good duty towards him” is true happiness. 

















The Shakspere Society of Philadelphia 


HENRY L. SAVAGE 





a(S \ET me describe for the reader a dinner of the Philadelphia 
Fdegf, Shakspere Society. I should really prefer to have him beside 
= me as my guest, for eating, drinking, and talking by proxy 

/@) is an unsatisfactory business. But time and distance, those arch- 
enemies of the Epicurean philosophy of the Here and Now 
forbid, and force me to become vox et praeterita nihil. 

At 6:30 p.m. on a Wednesday evening in mid-October we enter the old 
Philadelphia Club at 13th and Walnut Streets. Ascending by the ancient 
elevator to the Library on the second floor, we find a group of some ten or 
twelve gentlemen of differing ages enjoying a pre-prandial cocktail. The group 
has split up into twos and threes, and conversation, whatever the subjects, is 
spontaneous and animated. Introductions over, and one notes that they are 
complete, each and every member of the group expressing his pleasure that a 
newcomer has honoured by his presence this little familia of Will Shakspere, 
the late arrivals are given quelque chose a boire, for “here’s yet some liquor left.” 

Soon it is whispered about that “the Dean thinks it time for us to go in 
to dinner.” 

At dinner, one finds that the places at the head and foot of the table are 
occupied by two of the more mature members of the group, and that the guest 
is placed at the right of him who occupies the head but that there are no place- 
cards so that the rest of the members sit as they please. Dinner is partaken in 
leisurely fashion, though there are no long waits between courses. Soup, terrapin, 
salad and cheese, an ice, or meringue, appear in due course, only to disappear. 
At last with the demi-tasse and cigars, he who occupies the head of the table 
bids one of the members bring the books, and as the table is cleared the Society 
gets down to business. 

During dinner one has had time to get his bearings. He has learned that 
the gentleman at his left is the Dean, and that the Dean’s vis-a-vis at the end 
of the table is the Vice-Dean; that the attendance on this night is large, ten 
being the usual number, though it has fallen to six. 

Meanwhile, a copy of the Furness Variorum is laid before the Dean, and 
near it Sir Charles Onions’ Shakespeare Glossary (which has superseded 
Schmidt of our earlier years). Copies of those gemini of modern Shaksperian 
criticism, Kittredge and Dover Wilson, lie within the decanal reach, as does 
also a quarto facsimile of the play to be read. The members help themselves 
to copies that are laid out on the table, unless they have brought their own 
personal copies. One can readily see that our comment on the text will be 
eclectic, for some are armed with Aldis Wright’s Cambridge text, others with 
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the Shakespeare Head edition, and still others with the Arden or Temple 
editions. 

After a few announcements by the Dean, and a concise resumé of what 
we are to look for in that portion we expect to cover in the evening, reading 
commences. Beginning at the member seated at the left of the Dean, each 
speech of a particular scene is read aloud by the member seated at the left of 
the previous reader. If something strikes a member as worthy of immediate 
comment, he is perfectly free to interrupt the reading and bring it to the 
attention of the “Dean and Chapter,” but ordinarily the Dean calls for com- 
ment at the end of the scene. Quite often several scenes are allowed to run 
along without any comment, while at other times discussion, argument, and 
disagreement are warm and protracted. When two members, or a small group 
at the other end of the table, become too acrid, or confine their comments to 
themselves alone, the Dean asks that they be told to bring their difference 
before the Society, or warns that the Society wishes to go on with the reading. 

Sometimes it happens that after one such case of order restored, the Society 
resumes its reading, only to fall into a more “dreadful pudder.” Reasons pro 
and con fly back and forth as plentiful as blackberries. The Dean in vain 
remarks that scholars have considered the matter under discussion insoluble, 
but nothing daunted by previous failure, the war goes on. 

Finally the Dean, with a glance at the timepiece on the mantel, “says very 
wisely, ‘it is ten o’clock’”: 

‘Thus we may see,’ quoth he, ‘how the world wags: 
*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’twill be eleven.’ 


And thus Shakspere quite appropriately speaks the last word at a gathering 
held in his honor, and our pastor dismisses us with the decanal blessing at the 
canonical hour of ten o'clock. 


It was in 1851 that a group of four young men, Furman Sheppard, Garrick 
Mallery, Samuel Chase Perkins, and Asa Israel Fish, joined themselves to- 
gether to become the “Shakspere Apostles.” Three of them were students at 
the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, though they had reached 
it by different roads. Sheppard was a graduate of the College of New Jersey 
in the Class of 1845. Mallery and Perkins were Yale men, the former a graduate 
of the Class of 1850, the latter of the Class of 1848, and the fourth, Asa Fish, 
already a full fledged lawyer, and the leading spirit of the quaternary, was, as 
one might expect, an alumnus of Harvard of the Class of 1842. 

To us, sons of a later time, it may seem remarkable that four young men, 
three of whom were courting that jealous mistress, the Law, could find time or 
inclination to sit down once a fortnight to the reading of Shakspere. Those 
who sit in the seat of the scornful may derive food for laughter at the thought 
that the professors of the Law School might have been of a dullness so pro- 
found as to drive their students to Shakspere for relaxation. Today young men 
of their ages and occupations would not be found devoting to the worship of 
the Bard hours that could be spent upon the links or squash courts. But the 
cult of athleticism had not at that time gripped youth so firmly in its tentacles 
to the extent that every off hour had become devoted to “keeping fit.” Even 
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if the desire for muscular activity had then been as great as it is today, there 
were few places where one might indulge it. Squash courts and links were non- 
existent in Philadelphia of the 1850’s, and gymnasia, where one might rehearse 
the manual of arms with dumbbell or Indian club, few indeed. Moreover 100 
years ago life in Philadelphia moved at a slower tempo than it does today. The 
motor had not annihilated distance, and the suburbs of Philadelphia existed 
for summer, not winter, residence. Winters spent within the city made con- 
tacts more frequent, acquaintanceship more lasting, social life more intimate. 
From October to June all that made Philadelphia was in Philadelphia. 

Such were some of our ante-natal conditions. The birth of the Society, 
however, may be quite simply explained. Young men naturally gravitate to- 
wards one another, whether to play volley-ball or to read Shakspere; and if a 
small group of them has tastes inclining towards Shakspere, Shakspere they 
will read. Mr. Mallery’s history quite rightly refuses to be categorical upon 
the exact date and the exact way our founders resolved to be a society for read- 
ing Shakspere, and no one of them seemed inclined to remember in “whose 
deservedly immortal brain” that resolution originated. At least no one of them 
would tell. Suffice it to say that our birth was a happy one; the right people 
met at the right time under the right conditions. 

If history lies not, the first formal and regular meeting of the Society took 
place in October 1852 at the office of Mr. Fish, No. 6, Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. At this initial session we had not assumed our present title, but called 
ourselves “The Shakspere Apostles,” and were so known up to 1861—the Com- 
memoration Dinner menu of that year so naming us. Why we did so, none can 
say. Our founders must have known of the famous “Cambridge Apostles,” of 
which Arthur Henry Hallam and Alfred Tennyson were members, and pos- 
sibly borrowed their initial sobriquet from that more pretentious group. 

Some refreshment of the inner man has never been frowned upon by our 
Society. Indeed it may be said to be a practice that has grown steadily with 
the years, until today a dinner regularly precedes our reading and discussion. 
In the iron days of our fathers, however, refreshment followed, not preceded, 
the chief business of the evening—and it was of the very slightest. “The post- 
lecturean exercises” consisted of “a glass of ale at a hostel unknown to fame, 
and since decayed, situate on Tenth Street above Chestnut, with the additional 
refection of the casual cracker and the exiguous cheese.” It is however to be 
remarked that Mr. Perkins invariably took “two glasses of ale certain.” Men 
learn to drink at Yale. 

Our group evidently supplied a need, for our numbers grew. In our second 
year our original four was doubled, and by 1860 we had grown to twenty-six. 

The growth of our body made imperative the choice of a leader, or at 
least of a presiding officer, and of some rudimentary organization to assist him. 
Accordingly on December 28, 1858, the following offices were named and 
filled as follows: Dean, Mr. Fish; Secretary, Mr. Mallery; Treasurer, Mr. 
Messchert; and a Committee for the Library. 

One need not expatiate upon this “experiment in government.” Perhaps 
it was evoked by our notorious session of 1857-58 (let the day of the month 
be hidden) when the Society, O actus nefandus! failed to read or even quote 
a single line of the poet, whose name was only mentioned in the first toast!! 

To this new official, the Dean, whose powers were presbyterial rather 
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than episcopal, would fall the task of initiating, diverting, softening, and lead- 
ing our discussions. But whatever the nature of his powers, we may be certain 
that they were ample enough to render impossible any recurrence of nostra 
culpa, nostra maxima culpa, the sin of 1857-58. 


They have a King and officers of sorts, 
[who] teach the act of order to a peopled kingdom. 


Theoretically our Deans are only primi inter pares, but, as in any govern- 
ment, the influence and prestige of the office varies with the personality of its 
incumbent. It will not surprise, then, to find that throughout its century the 
activities and interests of the Society reflect somewhat the ideas of a particular 
dean as to what is important to know or ascertain about William Shakspere. 

Our Deans have been five in number: Asa Israel Fish (1851-1879), Horace 
Howard Furness (1879-1912), Horace Howard Furness, Jr. (1913-1930),* 
Henry Neill Paul (1930-1950), Edgar Scott (1950- _—+)«. 


The valued file 
Distinguishes . . . the housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed; whereby he doth receive 
Particular addition from the bill 
That writes them all alike. 


As Macbeth tells us, certain qualities form “the bill that writes them all 
alike”—i.e. as deans. 

Thus in the exercise of their great office they must be patient with the 
prolix (for we are all prolix upon occasions), yet quick to choke off a discussion 
that threatens triviality, irrelevancy, or acrimony; fair at all times, and as con- 
siderate of youth as of age, lest conservative views be allowed to prevail over 
those whose novelty is not unaccompanied by thought and sense. Patience and 
fairness, however, are not enough. Upon the decanal lips the ready answer 
must ever lurk, lest he be “put down . . . with an ordinary fool that has no 
more brain than a stone.” Furthermore, it goes almost without saying that a 
Dean should be learned in the line of his Shaksperian interest, be that interest 
textual, dramaturgic, or glossarial. And lastly, and most important, on each 
dean there lies the obligation to prepare his lesson, to do his “home-work,” 
lest the next meeting reveal that he has not. So much for the “bill that writes 
them all alike.” 

As “to the gift which bounteous Nature hath in him closed,” in several 
of our deans Nature can be said to have been most bounteous, for they have 
brought forward into notice some phase of Shaksperian study, some apercu 
which their predecessors had not emphasized nor the flock sought to explore. 

Thus Dean Furness used to ask of his fellow-members their views on the 
verbal cruces in the lines of the play they were reading, or their interpretation 


1 One year’s interval was purposely left between the incumbency of Dr. H. H. Furness, Jr. 
and that of his father. Strict accuracy would compel a historian to record that for a few minutes 
Albert Weimer was our fourth elected Dean. At the meeting on April 23, 1930, the secretary was 
instructed to cast a ballot for him, and he was declared duly elected. He declined election, how- 
ever, on the ground of deafness. The Society then proceeded to the election of Mr. Paul. 
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of one of its episodes or situations. And a number of the matters mooted by 
his questions were thrashed out into the fine wheat of the Variorum notes. 

Dean Furness the Second seemed less concerned than his brilliant father 
with explication du texte and more with the establishment of a text, so that 
our meetings were perhaps less spontaneous for that reason. It is not always 
easy to initiate animated discussion over whether one should read Our after- 
supper in preference to Or after-supper (Dream V. i. 34). Dean Paul, than 
whom few know better the books of the Elizabethan and Caroline Ages, 
made his flock conscious of how “book-conscious” William Shakspere had 
been; how well acquainted he was with what was appearing, or had recently 
appeared, upon London bookstalls, and to what effective use he had put that 
acquaintance. To precept the Dean added example, showing us titulos ipsissimos, 
the very editions the poet used. The Dean’s care in doing so showed more 
convincingly than formal arguments the absolute untenability of the Baconian 
theory. We, members of the present day, now know that Shakspere was no 
ignoramus of books. 

Dean Scott, in whose consulship we now live, has in his turn shown us a 
different coign of vantage whence we may view the plays—that of the actor. 
Keenly interested in the theater himself, he has been quietly insistent that his 
fellow-members turn their attention to the limitations of the Elizabethan 
theatrical building, the traditions of the Elizabethan stage, and the practice of 
Shaksperian and post-Shaksperian actors. Dean Scott’s interest marks him as a 
man of his times, for scholarly criticism is today laying it down that Shakspere 
should not be viewed as philosopher (Professor Hardin Craig seems today to 
be the only one who so considers him), theorist, or psychiatrist, but as homme 
du théatre. 

Hic finis est rotulus decanorum, but ere we pass to an account of the other 
subordinate officers, let it be noted that the office of vice-dean was instituted 
on May 20, 1879, and Mr. Richard L. Ashhurst elected as its first occupant. The 
office was created largely because of Dr. Furness’ growing deafness, which made 
the supply of a substitute imperative, and also, be it said, because of his grow- 
ing absorption in the production of the Variorum. But Mr. Ashhurst proved 
his worth throughout long years not only by presiding in the absence of Dr. 
Furness, but also by arming himself before each meeting against the give and 
take of comment. Mr. Ashhurst ruled o’er us vice Dr. Furness, until his death 
in February of 1911.” 

Two other functionaries have been found necessary to “teach the act of 
order to” our “peopled kingdom,” a Secretary and a Treasurer, though some- 
times one and the same individual has “kept the bag” and acted also as “Mr. 
Recorder”: “A double blessing is a double grace.”* 


2 After Mr. Ashhurst our Vice-Deans have been H. H. Furness, Jr. (Feb. 22, 1911—April 23, 
1913); Richard S, Hunter (April 23, 1913—Dec. 1915); George H. Fisher (1915[?], though 
Minutes give no account of his election—Dec. 1925); Albert Weimer (April 23, 1926—Nov. 1938); 
Francis Randolph Packard (April 23, 1940—1950); Matthias Shaaber (1950- ). 

3 Our Secretaries have been: Garrick Mallery (1858-1861); H. H. Furness (1862-1873); George 
Blight (1873-1875); T. D. Cuyler (1875-1886); W. Herbert Washington (1886-1889); Victor 
Guillou (1889-1890); Richard S. Hunter (1890-1892); Charles Dana (1892-1894); J. Percy Keating 
(1894-1895); Carroll Smyth (1895-1905); H. H. Furness, Jr., (1905-1912); no record of elections 
in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910; in 1911 it was voted that officers last elected continue in office, and so 
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We were wont in earlier days to elect a Library Committee, and in its 
time it has rendered good service by seeing to it that the Society was provided 
with the significant and important editions of the plays and the photorepro- 
ductions of the quartos that were appearing in the ’7o’s and ’80’s of the last 
century. A society such as this naturally accumulates books, and at times we 
have set ourselves to the formation of a library, particularly when our officers 
believed that there was some likelihood that we should remain for some time 
in one place. But our members have always seemed averse to settled sojourn in 
any one spot. Perhaps our tastes are too refined. Whenever we have moved, we 
seem ever to have moved towards a more cheerful milieu and a better table. 
But movement does not foster a library. 

After several unfortunate losses of books, we have evolved our present 
policy: to place what rare volumes we possess “on deposit” in some nearby 
library (preferably one belonging to a learned institution), and to send non- 
rare volumes that we do not wish to keep in our working library to another 
nearby library for use by its clientele, with the provision that they shall be 
available, under certain conditions, to the members of the Society. At our place 
of meeting a large bookcase that we own holds such volumes as we need. This 
policy renders unnecessary the annual selection of a Library Committee. The 
supervision of this working unit is entrusted to some member whom the 
Dean appoints. 

So much for officialdom! As to our members, “that small infantry” com- 
manded by Dean and Vice-Dean, let Talcott Williams, not the present writer, 
write their praise: 


For [one hundred] years its [the Society’s] fortnightly meetings have 
gathered a group of men foremost in Philadelphia. One has read Shak- 
spere there with a cabinet-minister, a chancellor of the bar association, a 
Judge of the first rank, a great physician as well known in the art of letters 
as in the letters of his art, and a novelist, whose best seller has not had its 


total exceeded. 


Our peripatetic character naturally brings up the story of our journeyings. 
Indeed the reader can follow us as his disciples follow the Buddha—by our 
footprints. Our first meeting place was the office of Dean Fish, No. 6 Mercan- 
tile Library Building, and for the next five years it so remained. In the Winter 
of 1857-58 we met at the invitation of particular members at their respective 
houses or rooms provided by them. In the winters of 1858-59 and 1859-60 we 
were back in the Dean’s office. The next three seasons of 1861-1863 saw us 
ensconced comfortably in a second-story front room at 206 South Fourth Street. 





also in 1912; Charles Dana (1913-1914); Arthur J. Dickson (1914-1936); Theodore S. Paul, (1936- 
1942); Frederick Fraley (1942-1944); Edgar Scott (1944-1946); William G. Foulke (1946- ). 

Our treasurers have been: M. H. Messchert (1858-1861, not further alluded to in Minutes as 
holding office); Richard L. Ashhurst (1873-1886); Dr. Frazer (1886-1887); Victor Guillou (1887- 
1893); Charles Dana (1893-1894); Carroll Smyth (1894-1905); A. L. Wilson (1906). No record of 
election of a treasurer in Minutes of 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910. In r911 and 1912 the former officers 
are nominated; Albert Weimer (1913-1931). H. H. F. Jayne (1931-1935); Dr. Francis R. Packard 
(1936-1940); C. Ross Smith (1940-1941); Boies Penrose (1941-1942); Moncure Biddle (1942- 
1951): Edgar Scott, Jr. (1951- pe 
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A Hornbook of the time of James I. 
Printed in black letter, with the vowels and 
a few other letters also in Roman letter. 
From the copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 
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In 1864 we migrated from Fourth Street to a third-story back room in 735 
Walnut Street, and remained there during 1865-66. In 1866 a period of absti- 
nence, asceticism, and unrelieved study “overcame us like a summer cloud.” Like 
Duke Frederick we were “converted . . . from the World.” We gave up our 
home and held our meetings in Professor Allen’s room in the dreary old Uni- 
versity (of Pennsylvania), on gth Street. But in 1868-69 saner counsels prevailed, 
and we returned to Walnut Street, crossing the street, however, and taking up 
our abode in No. 704. There we continued until 1879, when we became inmates 
of the Social Arts Club, known later as the Rittenhouse, and now defunct. 
There we sojourned until 1883, when we passed a winter at the University 
Club, whose semi-academic shades proved so pleasant that there we tarried 
until 1893. In that year we moved for one year only to the Hotel Stenton at 
Broad and Spruce Streets. We were back at the University Club during the 
seasons of 1893-94, 1894-95, only to return to the Stenton for the years 1895-96, 
1896-97. 

In 1897-98 began our association with the Rittenhouse Club, which con- 
tinued so long that when people spoke of the Society they thought of it as 
inseparable from the Club. In 1938 the Society severed this long association 
in order to honor our fellow, Morris L. Parrish, who had been elected President 
of the Philadelphia Club. And today in a private dining room on the second 
floor of Fanny Kemble’s former home, the Society meets on alternate Wednes- 
days during fall, winter, and early spring. 


*Tis merry in hall 
When beards wag all! 


Thus much briefly of the facts of our external history, but the reader will 
wish to know more of our governance; what practices in our present, what 
traditions from our past rule us and “teach the act of order to a peopled king- 
dom.” 

One may quite correctly infer, I think, that a society so officered and so 
handed on through several generations, does not, and has not, lived by any 
written laws or constitutions. True, we are incorporated as of 1861 under the 
Laws of the State of Pennsylvania, but incorporation is but the sign not the 
cause of our vitality. At the risk of being misunderstood I do not think it 
incorrect to say that we live by and because of our traditions. 

As the last sentence intimates, to say so much is dangerous. In America 
of today to admit that one lives by virtue of tradition is to condemn oneself as 
hopelessly behind the times, entirely useless to the needs of the present day. Yet, 
our business is with William Shakspere, himself for our days a tradition, the 
story of his life pieced out by records in which tradition has played some part. 
If we are behind the times, we are no more and no less so than is our patron. 


So in Shakespeare’s actual life he ignored the dreams of El Dorado 
and imperial England, he ignored the facts of tobacco and the colonization 
of Virginia . . . while scrutinizing day by day the thinking minds of the 
men and women about him. And thereby he gained a wisdom so deep 
that it concealed his plentiful lack of knowledge—a humanity so immense 
that we seldom note how completely he had failed to be Elizabethan. 
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The Society dares to indulge the hope that these words may justify the 
disciples as they do the master. Certainly the traditions we live by are those 
that have survived much previous effort to find the most advantageous way in 
which a group may study and enjoy the greatest of the Elizabethans. And 
now let me enumerate some of them. 

(1) From our earliest day the Society has ever observed once a year a com- 
memoration of the poet’s birth. Today this solemn convocation invariably falls 
upon his natal day, April 23, except when that day falls upon a Sunday. Our 
fathers, however, were of another mind, and unabashedly ate in honour of their 
patron during the last week in December, for the excellent reason that “terrapin, 
canvas-back ducks, and venison then abound, where as there is no good thing 
edible to be found in April.” Tradition has it that in 1864 we at last were won 
over to consistency and thenceforward honored the poet’s birthday by making 
that the occasion of our Commemoration. Tradition also has it that we are 
debtors to Dr. Furness for the change, Dean Fish holding out against all rea- 
soning the argument that terrapin was then out of season. The writer has 
sometimes felt that as a body we would have done well to have heeded our 
Dean, but for better or worse we now dine regularly “when proud-pied April, 
dressed in all his trim hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” and brought 
spring lamb and new peas for venison and canvas-back. 

At the Commemoration the Dean gives out the first toast of the evening: 
“William Shakespeare Gentleman!” which is drunk by the members standing. 
It is almost as old as the Society, for our second historian, Vice-Dean Ashhurst, 
recalls how Dean Fish used to give it—and not at our Commemoration only, 
but at every meeting at the time that refreshments were laid before us. It is 
perhaps more fittingly proposed at our Annual dinner, which is more apt to be 
furnished with the liquor in which it deserves to be drunk. 

On the occasion of this high feast, a menu is printed in which every course 
of the dinner, and every vintage which goes with it is saluted by a quotation 
from Shakspere. This practice, instituted in our very beginnings, still continues, 
with only one noteworthy change to be chronicled. Until 1869 those who chose 
the quotations were free to cull quotations from any or all of the plays and 
poems of Shakspere. But in that year it seems to have been ordained that 
quotations for the menu of our Commemoration were to be taken from the 
play (or plays) read during the year, and from it alone—and from 1869 down 
such has been our practice.* 

It remains to be said that the Commemoration feast is customarily given 
at the charges of one of our members who self-sacrificingly volunteers to act as 
host at his own domicile. 

From the beneficent effects of this traditional high feast, and the perception 
by Dean and Vice-Dean that its fare made our brains “apprehensive, quick, 
forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes,” we have been led to the 
observance of a corollary tradition, though one of later birth—the dinner pre- 
liminary to each regular meeting. 


4The Commemoration feast was not held in 1862 or 1863, the early years of the Civil War; 
and, for no reason set down in our Minutes, in 1867 and 1868. In 1890, when we were spiritually 
at a low ebb, it was “postponed.” The meetings of 1907 and 1908 are unrecorded in the Minutes, 
but were probably held, and that of 1930 was “adjourned” upon call of the Secretary upon the 
news of the death of Dr. H. H. Furness, Jr. 
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In more Spartan days, such was the love our fathers bore to their patron, 
a light supper, oysters, salad, and ale (later Riidesheimer) followed, not pre- 
ceded, our meetings, but in 1897-98 the Society, worried somewhat by spasmodic 
attendance, determined to hold formal dinner before each reading. The plan 
then adopted is now a traditiori, so much one that some not of our number 
have charged us with meeting to dine rather than dining to meet. The present 
arrangement, however, has worked well. Members are apt to attend a meeting 
whose immanence is attested by their signed acknowledgement, and with the 
cheer which good food and conversation generate they enter upon the reading 
of the play with keenness and alacrity. 

(2) A tradition of later development will convince any in need of con- 
vincing that the Society is no mere collection of gourmets or triflers. It has been 
our practice to bring to our board, when we were fortunate enough to secure 
him, any noted Shaksperian who will honor us by coming, and to bend our 
collective ear to his hearing, if he chooses to inform us of his Shaksperian credo. 
But we never invite anyone to lecture at our meetings, and we never pay an 
honorarium or proffer a fee (though we invariably offer a pourboire). 

It has been, and still is, our pride that within our own membership are 
those quite competent to speak with the best anywhere on matters Shaksperian. 
With Furness, Schelling, Otis Skinner, Parrott, and Paul among us, 


Bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiments.® 


(3) Indeed, pride in the fact that we have held our heads high has 
deepened in us the conviction that we must still do so. We are, it is true, an old 
Philadelphia dining-club, but Philadelphia has had a long and honorable history 
in the development of Shaksperian scholarship and the production of Shak- 
spere’s plays. The Society is not unmindful of that fact. 

We have ever regarded it as our bounden duty to seek out the best Shak- 
sperian talent in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and, when possible, invite it to 
join us and lend assistance to our efforts. Thus today our eyes are ever cast o’er 
the campuses of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, and Haverford to 
discern Shaksperians of scholarly stature. With better roads and cars Princeton 
is now within our purview. We seek the best obtainable, but he whom we seek 
must be obtainable, and grace our board “here in the cheer and comfort of our 
eye.” The member we elect we like to see in our midst, and rather than enjoy 
him in absentia, prefer not to enjoy him at all. For that reason only have we 
hesitated to call forth spirits from the vasty depths of Hopkins, Yale, and 
Harvard. Baltimore, New Haven, and Cambridge are too distant for even the 
most Ariel-like member. 

While the Society has preferred to carry on its sessions in a certain privacy, 
it has never refused to associate itself with any sincere effort to honor Shak- 
spere’s name. Thus it united with other groups to assure the proper celebra- 

5 Let me here set down as some slight evidence of our care for Elizabethan learning this 
story related by our late fellow-member, Professor Felix Schelling. While in Cambridge, Mass., he 
was taken to dine with the late Professor Kittredge. “The talk at first centered on Elizabethan 


literature,” said Dr. Schelling, “but when he found I knew as much about it as he did he changed 
the topic to the genealogies of Cape Cod, one in which he was well versed and I not versed at all.” 
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tion of the Tercentenary of the poet’s death in 1916, and bade its Dean write the 
brief history of the Society, The Homage of the Shakspere Society of Phila- 
delphia, which appears in that chef d’oeuvre of the world-wide celebration, 
A Book of Homage to Shakespeare. 

In 1916 the Society through its officers pressed upon the General Committee 
of the Shakespeare Tercentary, and through it, the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation, the appropriateness of erecting “a permanent memorial to Shakespeare 
embodying a suitable recognition of the work of the late Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness and the Shakspearean tradition of Philadelphia.” The suggestion was 
studied carefully, perhaps over-carefully, but at long last, on April 23, 1928, 
bore fruit. Today the somewhat unusual and arresting statue of Hamlet and the 
Fool (representing Tragedy and Comedy) by the sculptor Alexander Stirling 
Calder (with whom Wilson Eyre was associated as architect) stands in Logan 
Square on the axis of the main building of the Free Library facing the Park- 
way. Somewhat to our embarrassment, an inscription on the base of the statue 
memorializes the Society’s labors over Shakspere’s text. Of this inscription 
suffice it to say that it is not where it is by our choosing. It is a tradition with 
us that publicity is to be shunned and not courted. 

It is in obedience to this principle that we support as individuals, and not 
as a Society, the plans of Mr. Lawrence Langner for a Shakespeare Theatre at 
Westport, Connecticut. 

(4) The reader will, perhaps, be curious to know how it is that we re- 
place those gaps in our ranks which the years inevitably create. One becomes a 
member of the Society by election at one of our regular meetings. In adding to 
or in filling a vacancy in our number we have adhered to the practice of an 
unanimous election—one in which no formal adverse vote against a candidate 
is recorded. A single adverse vote against a prospective candidate would be 
final. Actually there has never to my knowledge arisen a case in which this 
“Austrian veto” has been applied, the eligibility of a candidate being settled 
informally “out of meeting,” but the possibility of its application does exist. 
This tradition has throughout the years been a most salutary one: it has made 
us careful about whom we proposed for membership. 

To any “literary society” there are two dangers: (a) that it may become a 
place where pedantic professors wrangle over textual minutiae, and by doing so 
drive away Shakspere lovers who come to him for relief from the drabness of 
a financial or legal career; and (b) that it may become a pleasant dining-club 
for those with few or no literary interests, who are ambitious for social distinc- 
tion or that prestige which membership in an old Society confers. 

The Philadelphia Shakspere Society has ever kept in its mind—and fully 
intends to keep in mind—the necessity of maintaining this nice adjustment 
between good fellowship and good scholarship. Lest the reader infer from the 
last sentence, however, that the Society maintains an uneasy balance between 
playboys and pedants, let me assure him that in our body there are no differences 
caused by occupation or calling. Wealth confers no distinction and poverty 
brings no shame. No one has ever been able to “buy his way” into the Society. 
Around its board scholars and men of affairs lose their everyday identities and 
become Shaksperians. 

I must close lest I incur the criticism of the editor and of my fellow-mem- 
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bers—and I dread the latter more than the former. Ere I do so, however, I 
would remember a charge enjoined by my fellow-members, viz., that as their 
historian I forget not to advance our claim to be the oldest Shaksperian Society 
in existence. I do not fear to do so, for evidence to support it is irrefutable. 

An extended search for societies devoted to the reading of Shakspere 
previous to 1851 reveals four founded before that date. These were the 
Shakespearean Society of Boston, Massachusetts, founded in 1794; the Sheffield 
Shakespeare Club, Sheffield, England, founded in 1819; the Shakespeare Club 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, England, founded in 1824; the Shakespeare Society of 
London, founded in 1840. 

Today all these are extinct. The Society in Boston expired soon after its 
foundation, for the last notice of it is of March 7, 1795. But if its existence was 
short, it was at least merry, for two large dinners were held in the winter of 
1794, and probably one in the very year of its demise. 

The Sheffield Shakespeare Club, from all we can learn of it, “lived happily 
in the world,” as the Germans put it. It had an annual dinner each year of its 
ten-year existence. The dinners began in the afternoon and lasted late into the 
night. The end of the last dinner is thus recorded: “The Chairman left the chair 
about half past ten amidst rapturous applause . . . and the greatest harmony 
and conviviality prevailed till a late hour.” 

Only during our Centennial year did the Philadelphia Society learn of the 
claim (not previously advanced) of the Shakespeare Club of Stratford-upon- 
Avon to be the oldest living Shakspere Society. On its face the claim would 
have to be admitted, for the year 1824 would place it chronologically as the 
third society founded, and consequently after the demise of its two predecessors, 
the earliest society existent. Yet such a claim does not stand up under an im- 
partial examination. The club, as far as can be ascertained, met continuously 
from 1824 to 1840 at the Falcon Inn, when, it is recorded, “it seems to have 
declined in membership, but recovered and was active between 1845 and 1866.” 
In the latter year it died. Its chronicler asserts that for eight years “there was 
apparently a complete break.” In 1874 it “was refounded at the Red Horse 
Hotel.” 

There is the flaw in the Stratford Club’s assertion of preeminent antiquity. 
A society that ceases to meet for so extended a period of time, and has to be 
“re-founded” at a different meeting place has lost its continuity of existence, 
and is a new and not the same society. For any reader will readily admit that 
the prolonged stoppage of a continuous state of animation and vitality is death; 
and that in consequence the “re-founding” of a dead society is nothing else 
than the creation of a new one, even though some of the “re-founders” might 
have been former members of the older organization. The present Shakespeare 
Club of Stratford-upon-Avon is, therefore, a new organization, whose origin 
was in 1874. 

The Shakespeare Society of London founded eleven years previous to our 
own was dissolved two years after our birth amid the controversies over the 
authenticity of the corrections to the second folio reported by J. P. Collier. The 
New Shakespeare Society of London, which took the place of the one just 
alluded to was not started until 1873. 

Having chronicled the decline and fall of so many excellent predecessors, 
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your historian feels something like a Job’s messenger: “Yea they have slain the 
servants with the edge of the sword; and I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 
Yet there is no cause for despondency for the future of popular enjoyment and 
study of Shakspere. If our predecessors are now nil, our successors press hard 
upon our heels. They are so numerous here and abroad that I must leave the 
recording of their numbers and extent to a forthcoming issue of the Shakespeare 
Quarterly. 

Our First Century has passed. The Society looks forward eagerly to its 
second—and to a more accomplished historian.® 


Princeton University 


6 My grateful thanks are due to Leonidas Dodson, Archivist of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and to Carl Lohmann, Secretary of Yale University, for information on our four founders, and to 
my fellow-member Alexander D, Wainwright for much assistance. 




















Stratford 1952 


CLIFFORD LEECH 


ESTIVAL Year was the year of continuity. History was the 

theme; the stage was neo-Elizabethan, unchanged in its basic 

features from Richard II to Henry V; the word “tetralogy” 

was much invoked; there was a careful austerity in the man- 

ner of playing, with the moments of scenic splendour giving 

the effect of skilful improvisation. Lest, however, the historical 
sequence should make Stratford’s Festival Year uniformly forbidding, we were 
given The Tempest lavishly, with the masque echoing Inigo Jones himself and 
the whole play removed as far as can be from Shakespeare’s Globe. 

For the year after the Festival there has been a perhaps inevitable reaction. 
Not uniformity but variety has been the watchword. The Tempest has been 
kept in the program, pruned of some of its extravagances (Prospero no longer 
wears a crown of lighted candles when he discloses himself to his enemies) 
and with now a female Ariel. Roman history is represented by Coriolanus, 
the comedies by As You Like It, the tragedies by Macbeth. And, in a produc- 
tion of Volpone, Stratford enjoys one of its rare non-Shakespearian adventures. 
Each play, moreover, shows a different style in setting and costume. For 
Macbeth Mr. John Gielgud and Mr. Michael Northen have gone to Gordon 
Craig for the manner and effect of their designs: the stage becomes a place of 
tall dark masses, with steps separating Macbeth from the Witches in the 
cauldron-scene, with a sharply receding table for the banquet, with a steep 
ascent leading to Duncan’s chamber, with gentle Gothic arches for the Con- 
fessor’s court. For Coriolanus there is a measure of austerity, at least a sufficient 
cleanness of line to suggest Roman simplicity: Rome becomes Corioli when 
a gate rises in the background and sharp spikes are thrust out from the scene. 
As You Like It is pictorial, with a scene of Arden’s winter followed by a 
spring-scene in another part of the forest: the fore-stage has undulations of 
greenness throughout, a little odd in Duke Frederick’s court and at no time 
sure footing for the players. In Volpone we are made to feel the weight of 
things, as the stage-lifts work, Volpone’s house sinks, and the streets of Venice, 
with Corvino’s house and the court of justice, move slowly forward from left 
and right and come together with a generous thud: a further movement to 
left or right brings Corvino’s house or the court of justice into the center of 
the picture as required. And variability of scenic style has been accompanied 
by versatility of acting. Miss Margaret Leighton plays Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, 
Ariel, and plays them all with distinction; Mr. Anthony Quayle alternates a 
strongly spoken Coriolanus (which has grown in authority as the season has 
advanced) with an adroit and softly malicious Mosca; Mr. Michael Hordern 
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is Menenius, Caliban, Jaques, and Sir Politick Would-be, impressing one so 
strongly with his range of characterization that one was prepared to see him in 
almost any part in Macheth—and disappointed at not finding him there. 
Versatility in playing is admirable, indeed essential, for a Shakespearian 
actor: diversity of scenic method, however, may indicate only an unsureness 
about the way things should be done. The Stratford stage is now vastly better 
for Elizabethan drama than it was two years ago. The front-curtain is now 
well back, giving something of the effect that the Restoration theater must 
have known; the old ungainly side-structures have gone; and there is a large 
fore-stage, with its own entrances, enabling a good proportion of the action 
to be brought close to the audience. But the elaborateness of the stage-ma- 
chinery can still be a temptation to underline things in the plays which Shake- 
speare left unemphatic. As the comedy of As You Like It runs its course, 
we are brought closer to a general reconciliation and content (kept just within 
the current of actuality through Jaques’ refusal to share in it), but at Stratford 
we are made to feel too strongly the movement to better things: our first view 
of the Forest of Arden is a wintry scene, where Dick the shepherd, if he were 
there, might need to blow his nail and where the running brooks might well 
be frozen; then, with the meeting of Rosalind and Orlando in the forest, all 
is spring and ready for a bliss not too long delayed. The forest, too, was lavishly 
wooded, and there was a small pond for Sir Oliver Martext to fall into at the 
end of IIL.iii. The subdued gaiety of this play needs a refinement in its setting 
that one missed in this production. It is the most casual in structure of all 
Shakespeare’s comedies, the evocation of a mood rather than the plotting of a 
fable. It can be spoilt by a too obvious appeal to the eye or by the imposition 
of a developing pattern. So too in The Tempest: though we are spared some 
of last year’s candles and land-crabs, we have in I.i the stationary ship in a 
sea of personified waves; we see Ferdinand leap into the sea, crying out his fear 
in the words that Shakespeare gives Ariel to quote in I.ii (“Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here”) and thus making an undignified first impression; 
we have the stars shining brightly in the cyclorama when Prospero at length 
appears to his enemies. Of what was done for The Tempest at the Blackfriars 
we can hardly know. Certainly the masque would be as court-like as the King’s 
Men could manage (and the masque in this production was, scenically, its best 
moment), but the effect of the play as a whole is blunted if the eye is dazzled 
throughout. However much the last plays assimilated certain properties of the 
masque, Shakespeare never ceased to rely on his words to convey the substance 
of the drama: a stage-setting in which the eye can lose its way will inevitably 
make us inattentive to the thing spoken, until we have no perception of the 
complication in this play’s content, its most interesting and disturbing feature. 
In marked contrast to this overloading was Mr. John Gielgud’s produc- 
tion of Macbeth. Here the Craigian settings established a mood, echoed the 
general purport of the words but in no way presumed on our attention. In 
movement as well as in decoration this production was expertly contrived yet 
wore no air of contrivance. The play had room to breathe, the players were free 
to explore the characters they were presenting. The result was, in a number of 
places, far more moving than in any other production this year. The scene in 
England, at least at one performance, deservedly won applause for its portrayal 
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of Malcolm and Macduff. And it is probably a long time since the sleep-walking 
scene was done so well. Moreover, such settings as were used for this play do 
not dictate how much, or how little, of the text should be played. In Coriolanus 
there were a number of unfortunate omissions, some of which may be explained 
by the difficulty. of playing Shakespeare with over-substantial and strongly 
localized scenes. Immediately before Coriolanus’ appearance in Antium in 
Act IV, Shakespeare places the scene between a Roman and a Volsce, meeting 
somewhere away from their cities: the Roman is a spy come with news of 
Coriolanus’ banishment, news that he knows will be gratefully rewarded. At 
their departure Coriolanus enters, in Antium, disguised, and with dignity makes 
his offer of life or service to the Volscian power. We may well mitigate the 
fault of his treachery if we have not just seen treachery at a lower level, without 
the fine words of the exiled hero lending if a cloak of indignation. We need to 
be reminded that Coriolanus is at one with the unnamed Roman who comes 
to sell his city’s trouble. Yet at Stratford the meeting of Roman and Volsce is 
omitted, doubtless because it is unlocalized: the setting used can be manipu- 
lated to suggest Rome or Corioli or Antium: it is too obtrusive, however, to 
become for a moment “somewhere in Latium.” There is a similar loss of 
significance in the omission of the comments on Coriolanus made by the two 
Officers of the Capitol at the beginning of II.ii. These men give us, as Granville- 
Barker puts it, “the permanent official’s detached view of the politician, with 
its somewhat cynically critical discrimination.” In Coriolanus the dramatist 
seems to be less personally involved with his characters—though not, I think, 
with his theme—than in the plays of the preceding years. Neither the patrician 
nor the popular view of Coriolanus is presented as, without serious qualifica- 
tion, acceptable. A third-party comment has its special function, therefore. The 
producer has omitted, too, a short passage in I.ix, where Coriolanus wishes to 
save a poor man of Corioli, to whom he owes a debt of hospitality, and where 
he forgets the man’s name and at once banishes the affair from his mind (“By 
Jupiter, forgot! I am weary; yea, my memory is tir’d. Have we no wine here?”). 
Nowhere else so sharply does Coriolanus win our affection for a moment and 
yet quickly lose it, to our wonder. We must accept the fact that cuts in Shake- 
speare’s text are inevitable at Stratford, but it is odd to find Mr. Glen Byam Shaw 
making precisely these. Particularly the last example of his surgery leaves us 
groping for an explanation. 

The Memorial Theatre at Stratford has, of course, special problems in the 
presentation of Shakespeare. Theoretical enquiries concerning the right and 
the wrong ways to act the Elizabethans may not be of great use when one has 
inherited a theater in which the acting must be done. As already noted, the 
recent alterations to the stage have made it somewhat closer to seventeenth- 
century conditions than once it was, yet it remains a structure designed for 
spectacular display and transformation. The audience is, in a sense, the world, 
yet the world on holiday (if only from Birmingham for the day) and either 
drugged or irked by the Stratford atmosphere. And in these days of Stratford’s 
popularity, it is too large an audience for its critical standards to be high. While, 
therefore, one cannot visit the theater without being aware of the talent, and the 
honest application of talent, that Stratford to day can dispose of, one is also 
aware both of the impulse to compromise with a suspect public taste and of 
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the constant search for novelty: to the first we must attribute the stridency of 
the Tempest embellishments, the easy prettiness of this year’s Arden, the screech- 
ing boys among the Duke’s retinue, the yokelizing of Touchstone, the presenta- 
tion of Sylvius and Phoebe as mere country boy and girl (with no hint of the 
literary pastoral that Shakespeare here makes part of his pattern), and the 
careless treatment of the text of Coriolanus; to the second, the almost total 
independence of any one production from any other. The actors at Stratford 
form a company, which at its best works together as a team, facing each play’s 
problems as they come but profiting from the corporate experience they have 
already gained. The producers and designers, on the other hand, work with a 
single play—or perhaps two plays—in mind: their productions, their settings 
must take the eye, and if possible more forcefully than other plays of the year. 
Because thus each production is a wholly new start, it is in danger of becoming 
too a new kind of failure. In 1950 Mr. John Gielgud was acting in four of the 
plays, and the strength of his acting style, so admirably contagious, gave some- 
thing of unity to the season’s performances; last year the historical scheme dic- 
tated a uniformity of approach for four of the five plays; this year the contrast 
is great, and should be indicative of the dangers of diversity. One can be enter- 
tained by the mobile masses of Volpone’s setting, one can admire the shadowy 
background for Macbeth, and accept the solid respectability of Rome and 
Corioli; but one has not the impression that any production is much help to its 
successors. One would, therefore, like to see a team of producers and designers 
working together, along lines (not necessarily a single line) to which they 
could all give free assent, and under contract for a term of years. The “guest 
producer” may on occasion stimulate, but if he comes too frequently he may be 
a dangerous luxury: the “guest designer” is probably more dangerous and 
doubtless more expensive. We need, in fact, a Stratford style, so that we may 
say: “This is (or is not) the way things are being done at Stratford now.” As 
things are, anything (almost) may be done at Stratford. 

It is pleasant to turn from these difficult questions of production-policy to 
record some of the things that have given strong pleasure at Stratford this 
year. The versatility of Miss Leighton, Mr. Quayle, and Mr. Hordern has 
already been referred to, but the quality of their individual performances can- 
not be left without salute. That Miss Leighton as Rosalind should bring grace 
and humour serenely into one was only to be expected. Her Lady Macbeth is 
full of nervous tension, yet has authority: at first she looks frail in the character, 
and forces the note perhaps in her first soliloquy, but the part grows around her 
as the play proceeds, until at the banquet and in the sleep-walking scene the 
tragic status of the character is assured. It would not be easy to deny the 
general proposition that Ariel must be played by a man, yet Miss Leighton’s 
Ariel is remote from human associations, has a wildness of voice and gesture 
that win momentary assent to the casting. Miss Siobhan McKenna brings to 
Virgilia, to Lady Macduff, and to the Celias of Arden and Jonson’s Venice a 
lively intelligence and directness of appeal. Mr. Hordern, as so often with a 
good Caliban, makes one doubt the excellence of Prospero’s island-rule, and 
as Menenius is the most coveted of hosts at dinner-time and a good man at any 
hour of the day; his Jaques, as Jaques should, can stand up to the Rosalind of 
Miss Leighton and the well-spoken and good-humoured Orlando of Mr. 
Laurence Harvey; his Sir Politick, until Jonson encases him in tortoise-shell, 
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is a good deal more amusing on the stage than print has ever suggested. Sir 
Ralph Richardson, presenting the formidable array of Macbeth, Volpone, 
Prospero, is most in command when he is speaking Jonson’s words. With the 
more overtly poetic parts he appears to stand remote from the poetry and the 
passion, and in Volpone’s opening speech one feels the same reluctance to let 
the words come forth. This actor excels in intricate characterization—as, superbly, 
in his Falstaff with the Old Vic in 1945—but Macbeth and Prospero are not in 
that way intricate: they need a measure of surrender in the playing, an aban- 
donment of inhibition which grows in difficulty (and in degree of necessity) 
with an actor’s intelligence. As Volpone he enjoyed the devices of Mosca, for 
those are offerings to the intelligence: he was less successful when Volpone 
should give the reins to his senses, but had excellent deliberation in the final 
line, “This is call’d mortifying of a Fox”—where the fox has the ultimate cour- 
age to see the full severity of his fate and yet approve the comedy of it. 

It is not easy for the Memorial Theatre to undertake a non-Shakespearian 
play. The prestige of the local poet is jealously regarded, and the most casual 
of Apollo’s pilgrims may be ill satisfied by the words of Mercury. One must 
therefore salute the enterprise shown in the inclusion of Volpone in this year’s 
program. Yet this play has by now established itself firmly on the twentieth- 
century stage, and the elaborate display of theatrical mechanism to which the 
Stratford audience is treated suggests a needless diffidence. The fox requires 
no loan of the carpenter’s cunning. It was strange, too, that Jonson’s text was 
more strictly adhered to than, in some instances this year, Shakespeare’s. The 
Sir Politick and Lady Would-be scenes were omitted in Mr. Wolfit’s admirable 
production of a few years ago, and the excision seems the more justified in that 
Mr. Michael Hordern and Miss Rosalind Atkinson could not, with all their 
talent, fully reconcile us to their presence here. The scenes are so easily detach- 
able from Volpone that they look like a playwright’s afterthought, inserted to 
vary the intensity of the satire. The play is necessarily an unequal masterpiece, 
for Jonson’s treatment of his court of justice invalidates the authority of its 
sentence, and the nature of his story demanded a Celia and a Bonario who 
did not arouse much concernment in him. But the inequality of the play is 
almost embarrassingly underlined if the Would-be scenes are allowed to remain 
along with the main action. Here, with play-surgery justified in the poet’s 
interest, the Memorial Theatre treated Jonson with unusual respect. It had 
considerable antiquarian interest, for one is not likely to have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Would-be scenes, and their presentation might have altered 
—though I think it did not—the impression derived from the printed play. Such 
scholarly fidelity was not shown in the omission of Hymen from As You Like It 
(which I would not insist on, but would prefer to Sir Politick’s simple comedy) 
or the casual incisions made in the text of Coriolanus. 

In all this year’s productions there have been good things, and especially in 
As You Like It, Volpone, and Macbeth. Coriolanus, lacking the occasional dis- 
tinction of the others, was in many ways the most steadily competent. Strat- 
ford remains too a place of high importance as a social phenomenon: the impres- 
sion it gives of a hit-or-miss policy is, perhaps, due to an uncertainty as to the 
identity and the whereabouts of the target. 


The Shakespeare Institute 
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Shakespeare in La Ceiba 
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© HE play’s the thing!” and when the play is Shakespeare’s, 
enacted by the native Negro thespians in tropical La Ceiba, 
cb Spanish Honduras, it is “una cosa rara!” This was proved to 
{. me one evening a month or so after my arrival in La Ceiba 
in December 1950, when I watched performances of both 

‘ 3 Henry VI and Richard III. 1 should have missed this unique 
sandepaiont spectacle if my maid, Adela, hadn’t casually mentioned to me one 
morning that she had seen an enjoyable performance the night before; where- 
upon I deluged her with questions and learned that it had been given by these 
players in English Town, just for their own pleasure. 

English Town, on the shore of the Caribbean Sea, is the district in La 
Ceiba where the first English-speaking immigrants settled. The natives who 
live there are descendants of the slaves of the early English settlers who emi- 
grated to the Bay Islands in 1642. Although the English were ultimately ousted 
by the Spaniards, they established schools in the islands before their overthrow. 
Nearly all of the native Shakespearians were born on the island of Roatan and 
attended one of these English schools. The teachers must have been efficient, 
because the actors read well, even though most of them have had only a fourth- 
grade education. The education of the children was often interrupted when the 
families, gathering together their personal effects, had to leave the southern part 
of the island where the schools were located and go to the northern part in 
order to find employment on the cocoanut plantations. Spanish also is spoken 
on the island, but English predominates; however, their English pronunciation 
has been affected by the juxtaposition of the two languages, giving them a fasci- 
nating pronunciation and intonation, and this phenomenon, augmented by the 
ingenuity and natural talent of their race for coining original words and phrases, 
makes them a most interesting etymological study. (Their speech is one of the 
most diverting features of their performance.) 

The interest in Shakespeare has been kept alive entirely through the efforts 
of the colored populace. As far back as can be remembered, there have been 
Shakespearian performances, heralded by exciting parades of mounted and 
ambulatory actors, all carrying shining sabers. (Students of medieval drama 
will note a significant parallel here.) The members of the Ceiba company tell 
me that “Ova dere in Roatan dey has de reel entoosiasm for de plays.” The 
favorite (and only) plays in their repertory are 3 Henry VI and Richard III, 
usually given together. When I asked if these were all they could present, they 
said that they don’t give them often; so they are always enjoyed, and always 
seem new. Their “entoosiasm” has to survive grave handicaps: in Ceiba they 
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all work hard and have little leisure time; and before planning a performance, 
they must borrow a copy of Shakespeare from “a lady” in Roatan, for they have 
no book of their own. Although they read and love all the plays, when they 
have the opportunity, it is impossible, in these circumstances, to enlarge their 
repertory. 

There is no director to help them in their productions. “We jus gets to- 
gedder and reads ‘de book’, and de pichers in ‘de book’ gives us a good idee, 
and we knows to do de play—cuz Shakespeare’s real, real, real!” said Ray 
Johnson, the leader of the group. They seem to be living their Shakespearian 
réles all the time, quoting their lines at appropriate opportunities. Another of 
the thespians, Lorraine Mann, said that as a child she often heard her uncle 
Alexander Pinnace, one of the oldtime and best-remembered Shakespearians 
(who immortalized the réle of “Crook-back Richard,” as they refer to him), 
exclaim when he saw a horse on the road, “A hoss, a hoss, mah kingdom for a 
hoss!” “Mama,” she questioned, “Why do Uncle Alex always go roun’ sayin’ 
‘a hoss, a hoss, mah kingdom for a hoss’?” and her Mama said “Why, chile, 
dat’s SHAKESPEARE!” Again Lorraine quoted her Mama, “Dose olden-day 
actors wuh de bes—dey could really use dose sowahds [swords]!” Once in 1916 
they all dressed up in their costumes, got in the little island boat at Roatan and 
arrived at La Ceiba’s shore three hours later, brandishing their bright swords, 
eager and in the mood to give the Ceibefios a realistic performance, but alas!, 
“Dey looked so fero-SHUS [accent on the second syllable, as usual, but with 
the “shus” also stressed] dat dey wuh not allowed ta land.” Word was sent up to 
Tegucigalpa, the capital, asking permission to land and perform, but to no 
avail—the Ceibefios were frightened by such realism and feared a too fero- 
SHUS performance; so the disappointed actors were forced to sail back to 
Roatan with diminished ardor, but sustained and soothed by the thought that 
they were returning to a place where Shakespeare was appreciated, and where 
their performances “Offen brought teahs to de eyes of de aujence.” 

Wellington Pinnace, son of the famous old Alexander Pinnace, remembers 
the good old days of Shakespeare in Roatan. Now fifty-nine years old, he works 
as a longshoreman in La Ceiba, but does not act with the Shakespearians here, 
having given up his acting when he left Roatan at nineteen. I sat with him on 
the porch of his humble little house one evening as he rested his tired feet on 
the railing, shirtless after a hard day’s work, and in his stuttering voice recited 
bits of 3 Henry VI and Richard III, remembered all these forty years. He 
explained to me very graphically just how “Ole Crook-back Richard” found 
himself in that predicament when he shouted for “a hoss.” He never mentioned 
Richard’s name without using the derisive epithet “Old Crook-back.” “He 
wus de most wickedest king!” (Wellington can’t stand the man!) Wellington 
told me that his brother Tom Pinnace, now living in Roatan, is the present 
outstanding performer of the réle; all the other players agree to this (however, 
I didn’t get the opinion of “Risin’ Tide” and Josiah Johnson, the two “Crook- 
backs” in the La Ceiba cast). Tom Pinnace, they say, has memorized the whole 
part, and plays it alone, without an assistant. He sent word to me that he'll 
come over to “Act it out” for me any time I get all the others together and 
want him to come. 

I also interviewed Naomi Parsons, sister to the peerless Pinnace. Naomi 
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is eighty-one years old, a sweet, gray-haired lady, who said she was too old to 
remember things clearly and whose constantly trembling body attested to this, 
as the one jutting flower on the front of her hat nodded corroboratingly to 
everything she said; but she did remember the “sowahd fightin’” (the flower 
also remembered). She obliged with a shaky, slithering imitation of the sword- 
wielding technique of the old performers. “Oh, dose wuh beautiful shows,” she 
sighed, reminiscingly. 

Naturally, there were no printed programs of the performance I attended, 
but my later inquiries yielded the necessary information which follows. Further 
details about the players could not be obtained, since many were unavailable 
for interviewing, most of them being up in the “Bush,” earning their daily 
beans, rice, and plantain at the banana plantations and lumber camps. 


The Third Part of King Henry VI 


Act I —Scene i 
Scene ii 
Scene iii 
Scene iv 

Act II—Scene i 
Scene ii 
Scene iii 
Scene vi 

Act V—Scene vi 


Dramatis Personae 


King Henry the Sixth—Mac (McLauran) Johnson 
Edward, Prince of Wales, his son—Hayward Johnson (plays two parts) 
Duke of Exeter—Zachariah Johnson 
Earl of Northumberland—Charles Whittiker 
Earl of Westmoreland—Ordie Johnson 
Lord Clifford—Ray Johnson 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York—Lorraine Mann 
Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King Edward IV—McKennon Johnson 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland—Zachariah Johnson 
George, afterwards Duke of Clarence—Alvy Stewart 
Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloucester—“Risin’ Tide” Alvin Stevenson 
and 
Josiah Johnson 
Duke of Norfolk—Evans Nelson 
Marquess of Montague—Hayward Johnson 
Earl of Warwick—James Emiss Sanders 
Lord Hastings—Sylvester Brooks 
Sir John Mortimer—Kenneth Brooks 
Sir Hugh Mortimer—Richard Bennett 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, a youth—Ray Johnson 
Sir William Stanley—Lorraine Mann 
Queen Margaret—Alva Bennett 
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The Tragedy of King Richard III 


Act I —Scene ii 

Act [V—Scene iv 

Act V —Scene i 
Scene ii 
Scene iii 
Scene iv 
Scene v 


Dramatis Personae 


George, Duke of Clarence—Alvy Steward 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III—“Risin’ Tide” 
and 
Josiah Johnson 


Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII—Ray Johnson 

Duke of Buckingham—Sylvester Brooks 

Duke of Norfolk—Zachariah Johnson 

Earl of Oxford—McKennon Johnson 

Lord Stanley, called also Earl of Derby—Lorraine Mann 

Sir Richard Ratcliff—Evans Nelson 

Sir William Catesby—Zachariah Johnson 

Sir James Blount—Evans Nelson 

Sir Walter Herbert—Idoly Flowers 

Christopher Urswick, a priest—Richard Bennett 

Lady Anne, widow of Edward Prince of Wales, son to King Henry VI; afterwards 
married to Richard—Lorraine Mann 

Third Messenger—Daisy Johnson 

Fourth Messenger—Idoly Flowers 

Sheriff—Charles Whittiker 





The Cast and Costumes 


Mac (McLauran ) Johnson is twenty-nine years old, comes from Roatan, where 
he received a fourth-grade education. Mac, who always plays “Good King 
Henry VI,” is a longshoreman. His wife doesn’t act, but she loves Shakespeare 
and painstakingly constructs Mac’s costumes—a dark blue wool suit pinned to 
resemble a uniform, with tinfoil buttons, yellow stitching, and tassels simulating 
gold braid and epaulettes, silver paper stars sewn on at random. He wears a 
silver paper collar and crown, and carries a real saber (the other players have 
wooden ones). 


Alva Bennett, who is Queen Margaret, is also a native of Roatan. Alva is a 
cook for one of the lumbermen up in the “Bush.” She went to great expense 
to furnish the white satin dress trimmed with lace which she wears in the réle. 
I told her that the shimmering satin was worthy of a wedding dress, and she 
replied, laughingly, “Dat’s right. I told em dat I wuz goin’ ta have ta git 
married to wear dat beautiful dress, and dey all laffed,” while her four-year-old 
son Homer stood unconcernedly by her side. (Although missionaries have had 
great influence in Honduras, marriage is still not a predominant custom among 


the natives.) Working in the “Bush” as she does, Alva had to do a lot of fret- 











3 Henry VI and Richard III. The cast in costume. 1, Ray Johnson; 2, Daisy 

Johnson; 3, Alvin Stevenson; 4, James Emiss Sanders; 5, Lorraine Mann; 

6, Sylvester Brooks; 7, Mac Johnson; 8, Alva Bennett; 9, Heyward Johnson; 
10, Josiah Johnson. 
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3 Henry VI and Richard III, Ray Johnson as Lord Clifford; Risin’ Tide Steven- 
son as Crook-back Richard. 















Lady Anne [“Annie”], (Lorraine 
Mann), “mornen de det ob Henry 
de Six.” 





3 Henry V1 and Richard III. Alvin Stevenson (Risin’ 
Tide) and Josiah Johnson, who play Crook-back 


Richard successively. 


Lord Warwick (James Emiss 
Sanders). 
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O Praife The Lord, All Yee Hea-then, 
preife himall ye Na-ti-ons. 2 For his Mer- 
¢1-full Kind-neife Is £-uer more and more 


Most easie instructions for reading, specially penned for the good of those who 
are come to yeares (?1625), by S.W.A. A four-page book for beginners, wholly 
in English. From the copy in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


to-wards Vs : and the truth of che Lord 
en-duereth for e-uer. Praifethe Lord. 
Thinkeon thy end ar all times. Stand 
faft in the 09 and Beftrong. Watch and 
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O all yena si-ons of the world 
praife ye the Lord al-wayes, 
And all yepeople e-ue-ry where, 
fet forth his noble praife. 
2 For great his kind-neife is to vs, 
his cruth en-dures for aye: 
Where-fore praife ye the Lord our God, 
praife yethe Lord I fay. 
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ting, planning, and asking permission before she could come to Ceiba to be in 
the photographs printed here. At one point she telephoned me with tears in her 
voice to say that she couldn’t “Get off” and asked that I speak to her boss. He 
said he didn’t know that he had a Shakespearian actress for a cook, and that 
this cast a new light on the situation. Permission was easily obtained thereafter. 
“Risin’ Tide” Alvin Stevenson, one of the two King Richards, is from the 
island of Utila. Fifty-one years old, he has a family of four children and works 
as a fruit inspector for Standard Fruit Co. “Tide” held the boxing champion- 
ship of Central America for thirteen years. He was defeated in 1934, and the 
resultant broken jaw somewhat fractured his English. “Dat’s why ah don talk 
so good on stage,” he says. Josiah Johnson, the other Richard, first aroused 
Tide’s interest in the part. Tide says, “He showed me ‘de book’, ah read de 
play an’ liked it, so ah said ‘Let’s play it!” Now they both play it—together. 
As “Crook-back” Tide bears a big hump, supplied by a pillow stuffed in the 
back of his long tunic, which is bordered in yellow. His short trousers are blue, 
and he wears a silver paper crown. 

Josiah Johnson, the perennial one-half of Richard of the Ceiba cast, is sixty- 
four years old and has a family of five. He is first cousin to the revered Alex- 
ander Pinnace. Josiah’s costume is a white suit embellished with red paper 
stripes and silver paper. Pieces of white tissue paper hanging from the back of 
his hat represent the badge of the White Rose of the House of York. 


Ray Johnson, the thirty-nine-year-old actor-director of the group, went through 
five grades of school in Roatan. He has worked as a teacher, a farmer, a 
carpenter, and is now a painter. He says that the pupils in the Roatan schools 
were taught about Shakespeare but the “Acting Out” of the plays was their 
own idea. They have never had a director other than one of their own native 
group. Like all these people, Ray and his family of eight regard Roatan as 
“Home” and go back and forth from La Ceiba. Two of his children, Daisy 
and Hayward, are members of the cast. 

Lorraine Mann plays several réles, as most of them must, but she is best known 
for her “Lady Anne.” Lorraine is thirty-three, married, has two children, and 
works as a seamstress. She is very sincere about her Shakespearian rdles, and 
after explaining to me the poverty of the players and the necessity for hard 
work, she said, “God must ha gib us sometin in us for us ta be able to do dese 
tings [their plays], and maybe if we wuz in anudder place we could do moah.” 
She is refined in appearance and behavior, and has such a charming and sur- 
prisingly British way of saying “Ah, fancy that.” Her costume as Lady Anne is 
like that of Queen Margaret, with the addition of a black veil for mourning 
scenes. 

Daisy Johnson, the Messenger, is the fifteen-year-old daughter of Ray Johnson. 
She is now in the seventh grade and expects to continue her education. Daisy 
wears a black skirt converted into short bloomers, onto which strips of silver 
paper have been sewn. She too wears a paper crown and carries a wooden saber. 
Hayward Johnson, who plays both Edward and Montague in 3 Henry VI, is 
the son of Ray Johnson. He is seventeen years old, has a third-grade education, 
and works as a baker. Silver paper is sewed onto his brown coat and green 
trousers, his belt supports his saber, and his crown is like the King’s, but with- 
out the silver star. 
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Sylvester Brooks, the Lord Hastings of the group, is a twenty-four-year-old 
carpenter, married, with two children. He came from Roatan only three years 
ago and is unique in having acted with both the Roatan and Ceiba players. He 
wears a blue “guayaberra” shirt covered with silver paper, blue trousers, saber, 
and a blue hat instead of the usual crown. 

James Emiss Sanders, Lord Warwick, is twenty-five and has been acting only 
two years. By trade a house-painter, he also plays the guitar in a local band. 
His costume consists of gray trousers stuffed into his socks to give a “plus- 
fours” effect, silver paper on his blue wool coat, the usual sword and a turban- 
like cardboard crown. 

All the players wear crowns except Lord Hastings and Richmond. The 
latter, played by Ray Johnson, sported a tricorn which had been constructed 
from one of the banana picker’s straw hats so common in Central America. 

I had made my maid Adela promise me that if ever there were another per- 
formance she would inform me. She kept her word, and a month later I went to 
the old, condemned, wooden Methodist Church in English Town, where the 
plays were to be presented. The audience, all colored with the exception of a 
few white missionaries and me, became quiet and expectant as the sheets which 
served for curtains were drawn across to one side of the stage, disclosing the 
multi-colored chenille bed-spreads which formed the back-drop. The actors 
were revealed in all their seriousness and their very original costumes; I sup- 
pose one would call it Shakespeare in surrealistic dress, with enough silver paper 
sewn on here and there to designate due regality and importance. They were 
all ready to put their best feet forward when, from the side of the hall, a six- 
piece orchestra—piano, saxophone, drum, guitar, clarinet, and bass fiddle—struck 
up a familiar football march, which they call “American Swing,” although I 
identified it as “The Washington and Lee Swing.” The show was on, and the 
parade which traditionally progressed through the streets of old Roatan before 
the Shakespearian performances in the olden days was re-enacted, the partici- 
pants marching down into the audience and back again for a few turns around 
the stage. Each and every one, including Queen Margaret and Lady Anne, 
carried a wooden sword, without which I’m sure the show could not go on, 
the swords being as necessary to their performances as the procession. They 
marched with verve and rhythmic swing to the band music. Their faces were 
serious although some could not quite subdue the “jitterbug” instinct. One of 
them, Lord Clifford, added an extra little solo routine as they reached the stage 
again. 

That march put them all in fine fettle and warmed them up for the good 
performance that followed. They didn’t need any stage props or furniture— 
they had their swords! There was no need for prompting—the actors were 
living their parts, “doing what comes naturally.” They were considerate of the 
audience, too, usually directing their speeches, in the best Elizabethan tradi- 
tion, to the spectators instead of to their fellow-players. They gave a moving 
performance—never stopped moving—walking back and forth, swaying, ges- 
ticulating, and brandishing their swords in the air, as they recited their dia- 
logue in a fascinating sing-song, a blend of British, Spanish, and native pro- 
nunciations. Undaunted by their paucity of players, they simply omitted too- 
populous scenes. (Continuity is not the only requisite of a play!) Most of the 
actors had two or three parts to play. Conversely, a long and important réle, 
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such as “Crook-back’s,” was considered too much for one player, and was 
therefore shared by two. The novelty of having two King Richards in the same 
performance arose from necessity. Shakespeare can be blamed for “wording” 
our Richards and over-taxing their memories. 

There was no display of temiperament or annoyance by the good-natured 
actors when “Her who bees in charge ob de cuhtain” became so interested in 
a duelling scene that she left her post on the side of the stage, wandering out 
among the duellers to secure a better point of vantage. They ignored her com- 
pletely—the play had to go on! And when the same “Corredora de Cortina” 
became lost in enjoyment toward the end of a scene, forgetting her curtain 
cue, the players serenely told her it was “quittin’ time”; this brought her down 
to earth; and she “closed up.” After each scene, the performers emerged 
from behind the curtain, ran down through the audience to the front of the 
theater, where they waited for the band to start swinging “American Swing” 
so that they could again parade up to the stage for the ensuing scene. Nor did 
the band tire of playing the same tune for every parade throughout the evening. 

The audience was appreciative and well-behaved; only occasionally did 
they murmur against some unpleasant character, which was a normal reaction 
for so attentive, receptive, and moral a group. The only derision expressed 
was shouted audibly against the funeral procession of Clifford, which marched 
through the audience—“it weren’t Real!” “Dey cahied a dummy staid ob de 
real corpse ob Clifford!” The audience had seen Clifford’s candle burn out, they 
“knowed” he was “daid,” and they indignantly cried out for Realism. How- 
ever, they accepted what was given them in good grace, and by the time Good 
King Henry met his death at the hands of “dat ole Crook-back Richard, at 
whose birt his mudda felt moah dan a mudda’s pain an yet brought fort less 
dan a mudda’s hop,” and this funeral procession also marched through the 
audience, they had become used to the substitution of dummies; so after a few 
good-natured chuckles over the misrepresentation they quickly fell into mourn- 
ing with “dat sad Lady Anne.” The dual presentation of 3 Henry VI and 
Richard III allowed the audience to witness on that very night the death of 
“ole Crook-back,” whieh gave a very satisfactory finale, bringing forth much 
applause from the well-entertained audience, which in turn gave a good deal of 
happiness to the very sincere players, who truly love what they know of Shake- 
speare. As “Risin’ Tide” said, “Dose plays learn yah ta speak proper—ta put 
words togedder.” 

Writing this a year and a half later, I have forgotten much that should be 
told, and know that I am not doing justice to this extraordinary performance, 
for it was unlike anything ever given. The director-actor Ray Johnson told 
me recently that “We is jes on de eve ob tinkin it ovah and gettin entoosiasm 
tuh gib anudder performance, and dis time we is goin-a git some ob ouah bes 
actahs from de Bush and from Roatan and gib a real good show.” By October 
1952 they will be ready to offer their “Obra Magistral” to their always-eager 
audience. It will be the same repertory, in the same playhouse, with the same 
audience—and it will be given with the same inspiration and “entoosiasm,” 
for to these players, “Shakespeare is Real!” 


La Ceiba 
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Reviews 


A Shakespeare Primer. By PETER ALEXANDER. London: Nisbet & Co., 1951. Pp. ix + 182. 
4s. 6d. 


Peter Alexander is the Regius Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University of Glasgow, a former student of and the successor in this 
chair to J. S. Smart, whose Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition did much to 
clear away the fog that hangs about the poet’s life and work, and he belongs 
to the school of Greg and Pollard, the founders of modern Shakespearian text- 
criticism. When such a scholar publishes a Shakespeare Primer we have a right 
to expect from him a useful little book designed especially for beginners whose 
knowledge of Shakespeare is limited to a play or two read in school or, possibly, 
to a sight of a Shakespeare play on the film. A Primer is by definition “an ele- 
mentary reading book,” or, as Fowler has it, “a modern school manual.” But, 
to be frank, this attractively presented little book is a disappointment. A Primer 
should be short, simple, and easily mastered—I feel for the beginner confronted 
with the “copy” for the First Folio as related in the last chapter—well planned— 
biographical and critical matters shou!d be kept apart, Shakespeare’s business 
transactions have no intimate relation to his work—and, above all, non-con- 
troversial, presenting only the generally accepted facts. In all these requirements, 
except the first, this book seems to your reviewer to fall short, more especially in 
the authoritative statement of highly controversial matter. Such a statement 
appears in the “chronological summary” (pp. viii-ix) prefixed to the body of 
the book. Here Shakespeare’s work is divided into four periods and we are told 
that in the first of these, 1584-1594, he wrote among other plays, The Taming of 
the Shrew, King John, and an early version of Hamlet. The year 1584 seems 
an early date for the beginning of Shakespeare’s dramatic output, especially 
as the birth of his twin children, Hamnet and Judith, early in 1585, seems to 
show him resident in Stratford in 1584. This date apparently depends on 
Aubrey’s “guess” that Shakespeare “came to London about 18,” though, strictly 
speaking, that would bring him there about 1582, the year of his marriage. 
As to the plays named, The Taming of the Shrew can only be included here 
if one accepts the theory that The Taming of A Shrew, published in 1594, is a 
“bad quarto” version of Shakespeare’s play. This charge was made by Alex- 
ander in a letter to the T. L. S., September 16, 1926, but it has not been generally 
accepted. Dover Wilson, indeed, welcomed it in his edition of The Shrew, 
1928, but Baldwin’s review of that edition (JEGP XXXI, 152ff.) demonstrated 
that Shakespeare’s play was a completely rewritten version of A Shrew, which 
he dates not later than 1589. Chambers (William Shakespeare, 1930) rejected 
Alexander’s statement, and Kittredge (Complete Works of Shakespeare, 1936) 
reafirmed the traditional view that A Shrew is the main source of Shakes- 
peare’s play. In 1945 Hardin Craig and your reviewer examined the old play 
in articles published in Elizabethan Studies (Colorado University Press). Neither 
of us agreed with Alexander, and though I will not go to the stake in defense 
of my hypothesis that the old play is a collaboration by an academic poetaster 
and a professional playwright, nothing can make me believe that actors 
reconstructing Shakespeare’s play from memory—Alexander’s notion—would 
have got all the names but one of the characters wrong, have shifted the scene 
from Italy to Athens, and completely altered the scheme of the sub-plot. None 
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the less Alexander in his later work, Shakespeare’s Life and Art, 1929, denounces 
the old play as a “bad quarto.” He is indeed bound to do so in order to date 
Shakespeare’s play before 1594, a date which seems impossible in view of 
recorded data. It is, of course, difficult to fix an exact date for Shakespeare’s 
composition of this lively farce-comedy, but the admirable stage-craft which has 
kept it in one form or another on the boards down to the Lunt-Fontanne tour 
in 1939 forbids us to believe that it was written along with the Comedy of 
Errors and Two Gentlemen of Verona in the period of Shakespeare’s appren- 
ticeship. The inclusion of King John in this list of Shakespeare’s early plays is 
even more surprising since Alexander has never offered any proof of this. After 
a tentative suggestion in Shakespeare’s Life and Art, p. 85, that The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John, printed in 1591, is later than Shakespeare’s play, not, 
as is generally thought, its main source, he here postively brands it, p. 156, as 
“the pirated edition.” He does so, of course, because in this case Shakespeare’s 
play must have been written before 1591, and so swells the list of Shakespeare’s 
early works. Alexander is determined to show that Shakespeare was a successful 
playwright before he joined the Chamberlain’s Company in 1594. That may well 
be, but it cannot be demonstrated by such unproved and, in this instance, 
unprovable assertions. The Troublesome Reign lacks all the “stigmata” of a bad 
quarto, and it is hard to believe that such a firmly drawn character in King John 
as Philip the Bastard belongs to Shakespeare’s apprentice period. 

And what shall we say of the “early version” of Hamlet? Shakespeare’s 
company played a Hamlet at Newington Butts in 1594, but that does not prove 
his authorship of the play; they performed other plays than those of their fel- 
low, William Shakespeare, Mucedorus, 1598, for example. More probably this 
1594 Hamlet was some form of Kyd’s lost play of that name. Alexander must 
know of the literature that has gathered about this so-called Ur-Hamlet, but I 
find no mention of it anywhere in his work. The strongest argument against 
this “early version” is the absence of a Hamlet in the Meres list, 1598, of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. When Shakespeare’s Hamlet appeared about the turn of the 
century, it met with instant success; there are repeated contemporary allusions 
to it, notably by Gabriel Harvey, before 1601, and it was promptly pirated in 
the bad quarto of 1603. It is incredible that the well-informed Meres, who 
ascribed Titus Andronicus to Shakespeare, should have failed to mention a 
Shakespearian Hamlet, if such a play were then in existence. 

This “chronological summary” is the sort of thing that an elementary 
student would be likely to memorize; it is unfortunate that the first pages of a 
Primer should state as facts matters that are very much in dispute. 

One wonders also what the beginner would get from the first chapter 
of this book. It recounts the long debate as to the relative values of “nature,” 
i.e. native genius, and Art, i. e. “acquired talent,” in the making of a “good 
poet.” The debate begins with Rymer, “a scholar not without merit,” but a 
scholar, whose very name, one fancies, let alone his conception of “decorum,” is 
unknown today to the beginner. The debate continues through Dr. Johnson, 
Maurice Morgann, and Coleridge till it reaches the author’s own conclusion that 
“art is the realization in material form of the understanding of nature.” Such a 
discussion might better have been postponed until the beginner had learned 
something of the stages by which Shakespeare “taught himself” the mystery of 
his art. 

Chapter Two gives a brief but good account of Shakespeare’s Stratford 
and of his father’s position in the town. It is surprising, however, to find that 
it is doubtful whether John Shakespeare’s “sympathies were Puritan or Cath- 
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olic” (p. 23). After Fripp’s account (Shakespeare Studies) of John’s activity in 
“puritanizing” the Guild Chapel there would seem to be no room at all for 
doubt. The chapter mentions the good salary of the Stratford grammar school, 
which there is every reason to believe that William Shakespeare attended, and 
prints a Latin letter written by a Stratford boy of eleven years. Alexander might 
well have given some account of the curriculum of such a school and shown 
how it would have fitted Shakespeare to act for a time as a “Schoolmaster in 
the country,” the Aubrey-Beeston tradition, which one is glad to see that he 
accepts. Like most modern scholars he rejects the deer-stealing story, and shows 
that there was nothing irregular or scandalous in Shakespeare’s marriage. 

In tracing the development of Shakespeare’s art, Alexander makes at the 
beginning and at the end positive statements on matters which are still contro- 
versial. He credits Shakespeare with the original composition of Titus although, 
after Dover Wilson’s edition of this play, it would seem at least probable that 
Shakespeare acted here as the reviser rather than as the author. Also he makes 
Shakespeare the sole author of Henry VIII, “the last play that Shakespeare 
wrote.” This has been a favorite thesis of his since his lecture, printed in Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association, 1931. He repeats it, often 
verbally, in Shakespeare’s Life and Art, and again here (pp. 64-69). He lays 
great stress on Cranmer’s closing speech, “a prophetic vision of England’s 
greatness,” as expressing “what Shakespeare felt to be the truth.” He neglects 
to add that the speech closes witha fulsome flattery of James I, “as great in 
admiration” as Elizabeth, a monarch who would give future generations cause 
to bless heaven for him. The very next generation of Englishmen, however, saw 
civil war, the fall of the monarchy, and the death on the scaffold of the son of 
James. If it was Shakespeare who prophesied here, he was singularly ill- 
inspired; a Shakespeare lover would be happier in ascribing the whole speech 
to the courtly playwright, John Fletcher. The repeated assertions of Alexander 
in regard to Henry VIII do not seem to have carried much weight with modern 
scholars; Kittredge, for example, as late as 1936 states flatly that Shakespeare’s 
share in this play is limited to a few scenes, and in the revised Arden edition of 
the play, 1936, the general editor, R. H. Case, confines a mention of Alexander 
to a footnote (p. xiv), without changing the statement (p. xxii) of the first 
editor that two thirds of the play was written by Fletcher. Mention might also 
be made here of Partridge’s recent Problem of Henry VIII. In view of the fact, 
ignored by Alexander, that the names of Shakespeare and Fletcher appear as 
joint authors on the title-page of the Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, it would seem 
that the whole question of their collaboration calls for further investigation. 
Certainly a Primer should not contain one scholar’s positive assertion as to 
this play’s authorship. 

Perhaps, however, a Primer is not what Professor Alexander meant to 
write when he began this book. The title may have been suggested by his 
publisher who wanted a short and salable form of his older Shakespeare's 
Life and Art. If one may judge from his statement in the Preface, his purpose 
was “to help to a fuller enjoyment” of Shakespeare by quickening the reader’s 
“feeling for life” in the plays. He often quotes Henry James as a critic of the 
process of artistic creation, and a story by James, The Figure in the Carpet, may 
furnish a clue to his real purpose. In this tale an anonymous scribe tries to 
discover “the general intention,” “the particular thing,” that Hugh Vereker 
wrote his books for. He fails, of course, to do so, and in his own comment on 
the tale James speaks of the “undiscovered, not to say undiscoverable secret” 
of Vereker’s work. Can “a feeling for life” be “the general intention” that 
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Alexander here attempts to trace, like a figure in the carpet, through Shake- 
speare’s plays? If so, his attempt like that of James’s anonymous scribe, ends, one 
feels, in failure. What the Victorian poet-critic said of Shakespeare has become 
a truism, but like most truisms it is essentially true: 


Others abide our question. Thou art free, 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 


Shakespeare, like Mt. Everest, remains unconquered. Yet every question 
put by a thoughtful explorer may reveal some new beauty in his work, perhaps 
a new line in “the figure in the carpet,” and here the questions are put not by 
a dusty pedant, but by a scholar who has travelled widely in the fields of litera- 
ture and art. He knows and appreciates great work in music and painting; his 
quotations from James, Chekhov, and Proust show his reading in contemporary 
literature, and, what is more important, his desire to throw light drawn from 
this reading on the interpretation of Shakespeare. The “shaping idea” that 
Chekhov looked for in a play, the “total view of the world” that James thought 
might be gathered from the mature work of a vigorous writer, is what Alex- 
ander is trying to discover in the mature work of Shakespeare, especially in the 
tragedies and in The Tempest. His discussion of the “theme,” established by a 
central episode in Romeo and Juliet and in Hamlet, is novel and suggestive. 
If a reader can ignore—as your reviewer has not always been able to do—the 
positive assertion of supposed facts and the frequent indulgence in critical 
controversy, he may find in this “brief essay” a stimulant that will send him 
back to the plays with a newly awakened intellectual curiosity. And after all 
what better can a book about Shakespeare do? 


Princeton University T. M. Parrorr 


Character and Society in Shakespeare. By axTHUR SEWELL. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. [viii] + [150]. $2.50. 

The author of this informally written and modest little book, the Byron 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Athens, has also published 
a thoughtful study of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana. The title of his present 
study suggests, and his argument confirms the suggestion, that it was conceived 
—at least in part—as an answer to J. I. M. Stewart’s Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare. That impressionistic and irresponsible book would scarcely be 
worth answering, if it did not mark a critical retrogression to the cycle that 
should have exhausted itself between Maurice Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Sir John Falstaff and L. C. Knights’s How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth? After all the scholarly endeavors of the last two generations to 
put Shakespeare’s dramatis personae back where they belong, i.e. in his dramas, 
Mr. Stewart sought to disengage them again from their theatrical context, 
albeit he disguised his old-fashioned approach by substituting the psycho- 
analyst’s couch for the library chair. Mr. Sewell is by no means a polemicist; he 
is open-minded, as well as objective; he does not object to the relevance of 
psychology for the total understanding of Shakespeare; he merely reminds us 
that Elizabethan psychology was closely related to ethics. Hence the Shakes- 
pearian emphasis falls on volition rather than motivation, on moral respon- 
sibility rather than psychological determination. Characterization is subordinated 
to what Mr. Sewell calls “the comprehensive vision of the play,” while the 
playwright is identified less with the traits of his characters than with the effects 


of his actors. Morgann’s question is meaningless, for Falstaff is “nobody when 
nobody is about.” 
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The place that a character makes for himself within the configuration of 
the drama is subsumed in the fruitful concept of his “address to the world.” This 
is partly a problem in rhetoric, in the projection of personality through charac- 
teristic speech and especially imagery; partly it is a rapport with the audience, 
with the society that lies behind it,.and with the leading ideas that animate it. 
The relationship is concretely and clearly established through the comedies and 
the histories, where order is made explicit in social judgments and public 
emotions. The tragedies are more dynamic because of the changing natures 
of their protagonists, in which we are allowed to participate—as we are not 
with the static figures of comedy, although the discomfitures of Falstaff and 
Shylock are border-line cases. The tragic tension is located somewhere between 
the physical and the metaphysical world, between the worldly maxims of the 
Fool and the cosmic objurgations of King Lear. Hamlet has puzzled the critics 
because it is truly a puzzle, Mr. Sewell would sensibly maintain, because 
through Hamlet’s predicament Shakespeare intended to convey the burthen 
of the mystery of life itself. Macbeth is an archetype of fallen man, for whom 
an act of will becomes an involvement in evil. Othello’s fall is an overwhelming 
come-down from the universal to the social plane. King Lear achieves its monu- 
mental scope by encompassing both planes, by moving out of the realm of 
society into the larger realm of nature. Its lesson is not one of pride but one of 
humility; indeed its morality looks back to Seneca less than it looks ahead to 
Dostoevsky. 

For Mr. Sewell the Roma: ,lays are more self-contained and have fewer 
reverberations, while the equivocal réle of the problem comedies is further 
accentuated by his plea for a late revision of Troilus and Cressida. Finally, 
though he fully appreciates the romances, he would not go so far as some of 
their more recent and hierophantic interpreters, who have allegorized them 
almost beyond recognition. Mr. Sewell’s interpretation is none the worse for 
remaining on the level of human relations and natural renewals. Perhaps his 
common sense is most refreshing when it touches upon the vexed issue of 
Shakespeare’s religion or philosophy. “The Christian categories never preside 
over the vision,” he writes, “although, naturally enough, the vision is im- 
pregnated with Christian sentiment.” If men still need grace, then the tragedy 
may stem from their very failure to attain it. Following the secular change of 
mind that we associate with the Renaissance, they were constantly tempted to 
jump the life to come; yet they continued to seek those transcendant values 
which might justify their acts and explain their condition. This, if I rightly 
understand him, is the pith of Mr. Sewell’s analysis; and my only serious 
complaint is that, in being so brief, he has been too elliptical; he has not ade- 
quately defined his terms or qualified his generalizations. Furthermore, Amer- 
ican students are bound to miss the kind of illustration that contemporary 
documents might have lent to such a subject. But in fairness we are likewise 
bound to admit that our Shakespearian studies, all too often, eke out a poor 
halfpennyworth of illumination with an intolerable deal of documentation. 


Harvard University Harry Levin 


The Dream of Learning. By v. c. yames. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. [x] + 130. 
$2.50. 

Professor James summarizes his subject matter and his method: “For my 
purpose I shall confine myself, for the greater part, to Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and King Lear, and to Bacon’s Advancement of Learning” (p. 1). “My busi- 
ness is only to say something of the geniuses of two great writers, and of the 
visions of things to which they came” (p. 3). 
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Considered separately, the four essays that result (two being devoted to 
Lear) are often sound in their perceptions, though occasionally perverse in their 
oversights. To mention a few illustrations, attention is quite properly centered 
upon Bacon’s relegation of the final cause to metaphysics, so that for him 
science and religion have very little in common and “the knowledge of God 
himself is properly only a faith and a wonder which comes of revelation” 
(p. 9). Troilus and Cressida is used as a key to the interpretation of Hamlet; 
and attention is called to the “quite peculiarly great difficulty” in “using an 
old, crude, and violent story . . . to convey the tragedy of a man caught in 
ethical and metaphysical uncertainties” (p. 66). The chapters on Lear are 
perhaps more original. Lear, we are told, is spiritually more profound than 
Hamlet. “It represents a great labour of knowledge: not indeed of understand- 
ing but of perception” (p. 78), and it “buckles and bows the mind unto the 
nature of things” in a way that gives the lie to Bacon’s notion that poetry 
should illustrate poetic justice. Its characters exist not for themselves but “to 
exhibit certain moral ideas or states, imaginatively apprehended indeed, yet 
still ideas of evil and of good” (p. 116). 

The remark that “Bacon’s mind sheered off from the labour of philosophical 
analysis” (p. 23) is obviously perverse, or at least it needs careful delimitation 
in view of the enormous analytical structure of The Advancement of Learning, 
the treatment of details like the idols, or even the investigation of the nature of 
heat. After invoking Dr. Johnson’s authority in interpreting “To be, or not to 
be,” Professor James should at least have followed the Doctor’s explication of 
the soliloquy as a unified piece of dialectic rather than preferring, in defiance 
of the text, to “see Hamlet contemplating first the killing of others with perhaps, 
then, his own death, and second, a suicide” (p. 39). 

These are, of course, all details. And the great weakness of the book is 
simply that one brings from the reading of it only a recollection of such details, 
few of them really original. To justify itself, a comparison should exhibit funda- 
mental similarities and differences which illuminate the writers compared. 
This the book notably fails to do, largely, I think, because it shows little or 
no familiarity either with modern scholarship or with the fundamental Renais- 
sance patterns of thought to which modern scholars have been directing atten- 
tion. Only A. C. Bradley and Granville-Barker are mentioned among students 
of Shakespeare, and one surely does not minimize their great achievements in 
remarking that they are least effective in precisely the areas that Professor James 
is exploring. But he seems unaware of the difficulty, for he asserts roundly 
that Shakespeare shows “in his work no system, exposed or half-exposed, of 
what may rightly be called a philosophy” (p. 2) and “in the days when Shakes- 
peare and Bacon were writing there was no clear and secure intellectual tradition 
to sustain them and in which they might compose” (p. 3). Though obviously 
not secure, a reasonably clear tradition did exist (Professor James himself men- 
tions Hooker in passing); and a new and contradictory, but moderately well- 
defined scepticism was emerging. Shakespeare rested upon the tradition— 
securely enough, I am convinced. Though Bacon, too, still had roots in it, he 
belonged to the new skeptical position. Evidence to support this fundamental 
contrast is actually present at various points in the book, though Professor 
James does not use it. 

Hamlet, he tells us, is full of the contrast between “blood” and “judgment,” 
the latter being equivalent to reason, which is from God. The same conflict 
“fs in all truth the conflict of King Lear” (p. 97). Again, in Lear “the universe’s 
nature and man’s destiny in it become the almost [why “almost”?] declared 
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theme and substance of the play” (pp. 26-27). In short, Shakespeare’s attention, 
like that of St. Thomas or Hooker, was primarily upon moral conduct—what 
Sir Philip Sidney had called the “end of well doing, and not of well knowing 
only.” Moral conduct all these men would have defined as conformity to the 
commands of God and the laws of nature as determined by reason. Hamlet and 
Lear, like Shakespeare’s other serious plays, have in common this philosophical 
basis, which is reflected in numerous explicit statements. Since it was the main 
Christian tradition, one must also be skeptical of Professor James’s repeated 
assertions that Shakespeare did not think as a Christian, especially since he 
apparently ignores the large body of recent scholarship to the contrary; but it 
would take too long to argue that problem. 

“There is much, indeed, in Bacon which was of the Middle Ages and of 
the Renaissance,” remarks Professor James (p. 35), although he mentions no 
examples. But Bacon’s “forms,” which receive considerable attention as proof 
of his modernity, also illustrate his debt to the past. When he abandoned 
Plato’s “ideas” by placing the forms in matter and defining them as laws of 
action or motion, he showed at least passing acquaintance with natura naturans 
or “nature’s germens.” Fundamentally, however, he belongs in a different 
tradition. Philosophical skepticism was questioning the validity of all knowledge 
based upon human thought and even upon the senses, and the Protestant 
doctrine of total depravity made it impossible to ground religion and morality 
upon reason as well as revelation. Sextus Empiricus and Luther, Henry Corne- 
lius Agrippa and Calvin met in Bacon, as in others of his generation. His 
system involved, as he explicitly states, an attempt to establish methodological 
substitutes for the use of reason as well as to direct knowledge toward a new 
end, and his failure to recognize the réle of the hypothesis in scientific investiga- 
tion may have reflected the same distrust of systematic thought. If reason be 
valueless in achieving salvation, religion becomes a matter purely of faith; 
and so, on Professor James’s own showing, it is for all practical purposes in 
Bacon. 

Hamlet believes in “that capability and god-like reason,” and however it 
fails to solve his problems, it retains his trust and his allegiance; Bacon searches 
for a new empirical science and comes close to fideism. This is one obvious 
but fundamental contrast. Doubtless others could be found, and basic similarities 
as well. Professor James should have found them, by study either of source 
materials or of recent scholarship, before publishing his lectures. 


Stanford University Vircit K, WHITAKER 


Woe or Wonder: The Emotional Effect of Shakespearean Tragedy. By J. ¥. CUNNINGHAM. 
Denver, Col.: The University of Denver Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 136. $2.50. 


The title of this essay is taken from one of Horatio’s speeches in Hamlet; 
the First Quarto reads: 


Hor. If aught of woe or wonder you'ld behold 
Then looke upon this tragicke spectacle. 


Mr. Cuaningham’s purpose is to ascertain precisely what Shakespeare’s tragic 
theory and practice were. 

In the introductory chapter, the author adopts for a moment the manner 
of the “New Critics” and examines the moral significance for our own genera- 
tion of the phrase “ripeness is all.” Then he very properly decides that such an 
interpretation is not what Shakespeare meant, for “Shakespeare meant some- 
thing much more traditional.” 
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The next three chapters are devoted to a detailed examination of the tragic 
emotions in Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Cunningham finds that these are woe 
(embracing both fear and pity) and wonder (astonishment, admiration). These 
emotions are the same, to be sure, that Plato found in Homeric poetry, that 
Aristotle found in Greek tragedy, that philosophers, theologians, and critics 
throughout the Middle Ages assigned to tragedy. Mr. Cunningham correctly 
states that in the sixteenth century the “basic text for the theory of tragedy 
comes from ... Donatus on Terence.” (Donatus also means Diomedes, whom 
he followed.) The Elizabethans in general accepted this theory. Shakespeare 
certainly did; he believed, as did his contemporaries, that tragedy is a dignified 
historical action involving exalted personages, beginning calmly and ending in 
death, written in an elevated style. This description of Donatus squared pretty 
well with the Aristotelian, as Renaissance critics readily discovered in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The Elizabethan’s critical awareness of these 
traditional principles is illustrated, for example, by the Prologue to Henry VIII: 


I come no more to make you laugh. Things now 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 
Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 
We now present. 


Although wonder (admiratio) was not explicitly stated in either Donatus or 
Diomedes, it was a traditional characteristic of tragedy; it was clearly defined in 
Aristotle’s Poetics and appeared in the rhetorical and philosophical writings of 
Hermogenes, Cicero, Quintilian, Plotinus, Strabo, Polybius, Plutarch, and 
Longinus among the ancients, in Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
during the Middle Ages. The addition of admiratio to the pity and fear of 
tragedy became a critical commonplace in the Renaissance. This idea of tragic 
wonder appears in a dozen or more passages in Shakespeare. Therefore, Mr. 
Cunningham argues, Horatio’s “woe or wonder,” like Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“stirring the effects of admiration and commiseration,” is a distillation of the 
traditional theory of tragedy. 

The last chapter, entitled “Reason Panders Will,” is a discussion of the 
ethical effect of Shakespearian tragedy. This moral action, which Mr. Cunning- 
ham traces to Averroes’ paraphrase of Aristotle’s Poetics, supplemented Donatus’ 
theory. This last chapter is perhaps the most interesting in the book, but, in my 
opinion, the least convincing. 

Mr. Cunningham has written a thoughtful, closely reasoned argument 
which should interest all serious students of Elizabethan drama. 


University of Illinois Marvin T. Herrick 


The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By EDWARD HUBLER. Princeton University Press, 1952. 
Pp. [x] + 170. $3.00. 


Although this engaging sheaf of essays testifies to the perennial fascination 
of the Sonnets, it also reminds us of what we have learned from Professor 
Rollins’ magisterial Variorum edition: that, allowing for shifts in tone and 
emphasis, virtually everything that can be said about these poems has been said. 
Taking into account Meres’s allusion in Palladis Tamia, Jaggard’s inclusion of 
nos. 138 and 144 in The Passionate Pilgrim, Thorpe’s 1609 edition, and Benson’s 
1640 mishmash, all the contemporary bibliographical data concerning the 
Sonnets can be written on the back of a postcard; and Professor Hubler, 
declining the historical gambit, has therefore confined himself to critical exegesis. 
For his purposes, then, he is able to assume “an early date” (1592-96) for the 
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composition of these poems, to follow Tucker Brooke’s rearrangement of them 
as a “psychological necessity,” to rehearse very quickly the history and influence 
of Shakespeare’s Continental and English predecessors in the form; and so he 
can proceed, with a minimum of introduction, to the business at hand. Quoting 
Melville, he describes this business*as the search for “the flashings-forth of the 
intuitive truth” and for “those short quick probings at the very axis of reality” 
which link the sonnets thematically to the plays. “The flashings and probings 
found their first considerable expression in the sonnets, in Shakespeare’s lyric 
expression of his perceptions of friendship, of love and lust, of growth through 
experience, of sin and expiation, of his notions of mutability, plenitude, and 
reputation, of poetry and the craft of the writer. These are the ideas with which 
this study is concerned.” 

In pursuing this ambitious project Professor Hubler reveals an informed 
and supple critical intelligence, and we should all be grateful for his lucid read- 
ing of these famous poems. However, one may fairly question some of the 
results of that reading. Even granting the very arguable premise that the “con- 
tent” of the Sonnets “has, in our time, been found to be of little interest,” we 
may wonder if Professor Hubler has justified the title of his study, and if he 
has reduced, to the narrow confines of the definite article, the “sense” of these 
rich and devious lyrics. Wisely refusing to tease us out of thought with con- 
jectural identifications, he tackles Shakespeare’s relations with “the unromantic 
lady” without cant or false modesty, and of her character he makes very plausible 
sense indeed. It is in this early chapter, in fact, that Professor Hubler most nearly 
achieves his purpose of suggesting correspondences between the sonnets and the 
plays; and at least one of his readers, seeing the dark woman as the sister of 
Doll Tearsheet and Cleopatra, received fresh insights into all three characters. 
On the other hand, the chapter called “The Young Man’s Beauty” can hardly be 
accounted a contribution of knowledge, while the effort to relate certain motifs 
in the sonnets to the doctrine of plenitude and to Renaissance concepts of Fortune 
is jeopardized by the béte noire of intellectual history, the facile simplification. 
Two other chapters, however, are full of good things well said. In “The Economy 
of the Closed Heart” Professor Hubler deftly underscores Shakespeare’s recur- 
rent attack upon the sort of “prudence” that vitiates so many human relation- 
ships; and in his final chapter he restates some of the great moral assumptions 
of Renaissance art which Shakespeare would be the last to repudiate, or even to 
question. An appendix on “Two Shakespearian Fallacies” once again flogs the 
dead horse of the Baconian heresy and rehearses such evidence as we have long 
had for questioning Shakespeare’s alleged homosexuality. 


Harvard University HeErscHEet BAKER 


Shakespeare and the Classics. By J. a. K. THOMSON. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1952. Pp. 254. $4.00. 


Professor J. A. K. Thomson, who formerly held a classical chair in the 
University of London, has been turning the leisure of an emeritus to active ac- 
count and laboring to quicken the modern reader’s fading consciousness of the 
rich tradition with which so much of English literature is bound up. His 
Classical Background of English Literature (1948) and Classical Influences on 
English Poetry (1951) are now followed by a study of Shakespeare, in which the 
author has more elbow-room than the scope of his earlier surveys allowed. Here, 
as before, Professor Thomson seems to be addressing chiefly general readers, 
though perhaps only exceptional members of that nebulous tribe are likely to 
read the book through. For the most part, indeed, it does not invite consecutive 
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reading, yet consultation is not made easy. There are no divisions into chapters 
and, in spite of the countless minutiae, there is no index; the only guide is a 
detailed table of contents. 

After a survey of the character and varied sources of the Elizabethans’ and 
Shakespeare’s classical knowledge, Professor Thomson runs through the poems 
and plays, commenting on mythological and historical references and some 
sententiae, and discussing the classical plays at large. (I have not observed any 
reason offered for the omission of one play, The Merchant of Venice, which 
contains some of Shakespeare’s most romantic bits of mythology.) The play- 
by-play commentary on a multitude of details is of much interest to some 
readers (including me), but, since these main parts of the text become long 
series of footnotes, they may be a cooling card for others. The author’s object is 
to establish what Shakespeare certainly knew rather than what he might have 
known, and to distinguish between direct borrowing from Latin and what was 
common property in the Elizabethan age. Toward this end he sets up two 
criteria (p. 31): 


First, the thought must have something uncommon in it; that is to say, 
it must be a thought which was not likely to occur to Shakespeare 
independently. Second, the wording of the thought must exhibit a turn 
which indicates that he had the original in his mind, since otherwise 
he might be using a translation, which we know to have been a common 
practice with him. When one applies these tests to the suggested allusions 
and imitations, it cannot but surprise the investigator to observe how few 
survive the ordeal. 


The first criterion seems impossible to define and apply, and the second is at 
least difficult, since even in an Elizabethan translation the wording is not always 
close to the original. And, while it is no doubt legitimate to try to determine 
what classics Shakespeare read in Latin, that is not, even if soluble, the most 
important question—as Professor Thomson, whose discussions of the classical 
plays are not confined to specific data, would readily agree. 

In general, after considering both external and internal evidence, Professor 
Thomson would’ pare down the moderate claims commonly made for Shake- 
speare’s having a fair direct knowledge of the more popular Latin authors; he 
sees the mainly self-taught genius at odds with such “schoolmasters” as Jonson 
and Chapman and absorbing commonplaces chiefly from English writings and 
translations. He grants the Plautine structure of the Comedy of Errors but finds 
no proof that its author had read the Latin Menaechmi. While Shakespeare used 
Golding (of whose work Mr. Thomson does not share Ezra Pound’s high 
opinion), he certainly knew parts of Ovid in Latin. He probably read a play 
or two of Seneca’s before writing Macbeth. Professor Thomson, along with 
much that is sound as far as it goes, is rather given to summary assertions. Lady 
Jane Grey and Elizabeth could not have known much Greek, “for their very 
preceptors did not know much” (p. 18); but Ascham, if no Scaliger, was surely 
well-read. “There is no evidence” that Shakespeare used the Knight's Tale in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (p. 77). The author of Troilus and Cressida “has 
evidently not read Henryson, nor perhaps Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde” 
(p. 212). “But every candid reader now admits that the great Shakespearian 
tragedies have little or nothing of the Christian spirit” (p. 253)—a statement that 
rules out some good scholars and critics. One may add a query on a long and 
dubiously relevant section. Professor Thomson has a good deal to say of Chap- 
man, whom he favors as the original of Holofernes, and whose humanistic and 
poetical strength he may be thought to underestimate. Through pp. 163-176 he 
argues for Chapman as the rival poet of the sonnets, having “been led to this 
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opinion partly by what other people have said, partly by some evidence which 
appears to have escaped their notice.” But the new evidence is hard to find, unless 
it is the parallel between Ennius’ view of his Homeric inspiration and Chap- 
man’s, which is pretty remote from, the problem. 

While I have not checked details, some small slips may be noted. The 
drowning of Narcissus (Venus and Adonis, 161-162; and Lucrece, 266) is as- 
signed (p. 42) to Ovid, but that variant of the myth came from other sources. 
On p. 45 “seventeenth century” should be “sixteenth.” Hero and Leander was 
not, so far as we know, published in 1593 (p. 59), though it apparently circulated 
in manuscript from that time. Grimald’s translation of De Officiis was pub- 
lished, not in 1580 (pp. 83, 90), but in 1553, and had numerous editions in the 
next decades. I am credited (p. 125) with referring Lear’s “Hysterica passio” to 
Harsnett’s Declaration, but 1 must disclaim the honor. The Ovidian reference 
for Autolycus (p. 131) should be Metam. xi. 

Since there is no bibliography, one cannot tell what books and articles Pro- 
fessor Thomson has read or missed. He cites Professor Baldwin’s William 
Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke, Sir Sidney Colvin’s article on Lucrece 
and tapestries, E. I. Fripp’s compilation of Ovidian items, Miss Bartlett’s edition 
of Chapman, and F. L. Schoell, my Mythology, and Dover Wilson’s annotations 
and some other general authorities. But, apart from those just mentioned, he 
does not refer to any of the dozens of general and special studies and notes on 
Shakespeare’s classical lore. For instance, R. K. Root’s Classical Mythology in 
Shakespeare (1903) assembled and annotated a good deal of the material Pro- 
fessor Thomson goes over. Baldwin’s recent big book on the poems and sonnets 
may not be available in England, but Hyder Rollins’ Variorum editions pre- 
sumably are. On the other hand, while Professor Thomson does not cite 
Tillyard’s discussion of the sources of Troilus and Cressida, he is surely right— 
as against Tillyard—in declaring for Chapman’s Seven Books of the Iliads and 
Caxton. (A full study of these sources, by the way, is forthcoming from R. K. 
Presson.) 

On the whole, then, this book can be said to fulfil its aim in giving the 
general reader a fairly sound notion of the nature and extent of Shakespeare’s 
firsthand knowledge of the classics. But much of the book seems in fact to be 
addressed to the scholarly reader, and such a reader may wish that Professor 
Thomson, having taken so much pains, had taken more. The commentary is not 
full enough, and not enough abreast of current information and opinion, to be 
reliable. The scholar may. however, find good comments on particular things, 
including style and tone, and relatively ample and suggestive appreciations of 
the classical plays. One argument of special interest is that Shakespeare’s mature 
conception of tragedy, evolving in Julius Caesar, owed much to Plutarch. 


Harvard University Dove tas Busu 


Martial Books and Tudor Verse. By G. GEOFFREY LANGSAM. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951. Pp. [x] + 213. $3.25. 


Students of Shakespeare will be disappointed in Professor Langsam’s book. 
It is an attempt to show the relationship between Tudor military treatises and 
certain dramatic and non-dramatic works of the sixteenth century, but it is in 
no sense a thorough study. Even the first chapter, which deals exclusively with 
martial books, is far from complete; for out of the hundred or more military 
texts which appeared in England during the century, Langsam considers only 
a handful. As a result, in summarizing theories of war and peace, soldier and 
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citizen, general and private, preparedness and unpreparedness, he misses a great 
many important ideas current during the age. 

His omissions in Chapter I naturally carry over to Chapter II, where he 
endeavors to bring certain passages in Shakespeare and his dramatic contem- 
poraries into line with military thought. What will impress—or depress—the 
reader here is that, not only does Langsam fail to say much that needs to be 
said, but he often says the obvious, the thing that has been said elsewhere by 
pioneering scholars who have given the matter much greater attention than does 
he. In most instances he does not even acknowledge the existence of this earlier 
work, and students will search text and footnotes in vain for the familiar names 
of many excellent scholars. The reader will also be disappointed to find that 
only the chronicle plays of Shakespeare receive attention, while such martially 
rich plays as Antony and Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Troilus, and Othello are 
ignored. To give Professor Langsam his due, however, it should be noted that 
he understands something of what he has neglected, for in a footnote to Chapter 
II he states that “a host of other military subjects touched on in the drama still 
call for treatment” and that a “full treatment of all these matters might well fill 
another volume.” 

The last three chapters—on the ballad, Churchyard and Gascoigne, and 
The Mirror for Magistrates—are of less moment to students of Shakespeare. At 
the same time, they do throw light indirectly on some of the things that Shake- 
speare was doing, and, along with the rest of the volume, demonstrate Professor 
Langsam’s thesis: that the sixteenth-century Englishman was keenly interested 
in military matters and that he exhibited that interest in all forms and types of 
verse. 


University of Utah Henry J. Wess 


Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles, No. 7, Hamlet, First Quarto, 1603. With an introductory 
note by w. w. crec. London: The Shakespeare Association & Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 
1951. Pp. [xii] + [66]. 25s. 

The latest addition to the Shakespeare Association’s series of quarto fac- 
similes, Hamlet, Quarto 1603, is fortunately a reproduction of the British Mu- 
seum copy, for the lithographic reproduction by W. Griggs in 1880 was of the 
Devonshire copy, and in 1931 this same copy was reproduced in collotype fac- 
simile by the present owner, the Henry E. Huntington Library. Now scholars 
can collate the two surviving copies of this, the first printed text of Hamlet. The 
introduction gives a brief history of the two copies and lists the readings in 
which they differ. Attention is directed to a number of readings in the facsimiles 
of the Devonshire-Huntington copy which for one reason or another are er- 
roneous. Libraries and textual students will of course use this reliable facsimile. 
It is recommended also to the general reader, because it gives one the feel of the 
original and because familiarity with the version of 1603 will increase the pleasure 


of reading a standard text. 
J.G.M. 


What Happens in Hamlet. By J. pover witson. 3d ed. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xxii + 357. 

When this book came from press in 1935 it created a sensation. A second 
edition was called for in 1937 and a reprint in 1940. This third edition corrects 
a few literal errors and adds, as Appendix F, Wilson’s long review of Salvador 
de Madariaga’s On Hamlet, slightly altered from the form in which it appeared 
in Modern Language Review, XLIV, 390-397. 


J.G.M. 














Queries and “Notes 
FULNESS OF BREAD 
By T.M. Parrorr 


The comment’ by Professor Heist of Michigan State on Harrison’s interpre- 
tation of two passages in Shakespeare’s work (Henry V IV.i.204 ff. and Hamlet 
IIL.iii.30) seems to call for further elucidation. 

To make what follows clear to the reader the passages in question are here 
reprinted with some additional lines from Henry V: 


Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Cari sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who, with a body filled, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell; 
But like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium. 

The Hamlet quotation is a single line, 
He took my father grossly, full of bread. 


Harrison argues from these that “obviously a full meal of bread had an un- 
pleasant significance for Shakespeare. It throws an unexpected sidelight on his 
digestion.” 

Heist has no difficulty in showing that the phrase “full of bread” sprang 
from Shakespeare’s reminiscence of a verse in the Bible, Ezekiel xvi. 49: “the 
iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread,” as Malone had already 
pointed out. He takes this verse to be the source of both passages and concludes: 
“It is also clear why a full meal of bread had an unpleasant significance for 
Shakespeare.” That, it would appear, is a very doubtful conclusion. 

The Hamlet line, of course, depends on the Ghost’s narration of his death 
(Hamlet 1.v. 60 ff.) 

Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 


with the result that he was 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sins, 
Unhous’led, disappointed, unanel’d. 


Hamlet’s comment following the line quoted above is 


How his audit stands who knows save heaven? 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
*Tis heavy with him, 

1See SO Ill, 140 ff. 
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a conclusion more than justified by the Ghost’s earlier statement that he was 


confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 


The full meal of bread which Hamlet’s father had enjoyed just before his murder 
is hardly to be reckoned as one of his “foul crimes.” He had apparently, like 
most Englishmen of Shakespeare’s time, enjoyed a hearty mid-day meal, and had 
followed it by his usual afternoon nap. His digestion was so little impaired that 
a sound sleep kept him from hearing the approach of the murderer or even of 
feeling the “leperous distilment” poured into his ear. His punishment in Purga- 
tory was due to the fact that he died without a chance to receive the sacraments 
of the eucharist and extreme unction (unhous’led, unanel’d), which would have 
secured him absolution for earlier crimes. The “grossness” of the crime of 
Claudius was that he took his brother in a way and at a time when the King 
had no chance to receive these sacraments which, by the rule of the church, 
should be received while fasting. It seems unfair to lay “the iniquity of Sodom, 
fulness of bread,” as Professor Heist seems inclined to do, to the charge of Ham- 
let’s father. 

The case of “the wretched slave” in Henry V is altogether different. The 
key word in this passage is distressful. Harrison apparently interprets it in an 
active sense, as “causing distress,” i.e., provoking indigestion. But this is to fly 
in the face of the sense of the whole passage. The slave, “crammed with distress- 
ful bread,” “sleeps in Elysium,” i.e. enjoys a heavenly sleep, all night, and rises 
to “sweat” at work all day. Dover Wilson in his edition of Henry V (p. 165) 
calls attention to Shakespeare’s use here of the Bible, Genesis iii. 17 and 19. 
After Adam’s fall God cursed the ground (earth in Shakespeare’s Genevan 
Bible) and pronounced “in sorrow shalt thou eat of it” and further, “in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Evidently Wilson takes “distressful 
bread” to be bread earned in sorrow and by sweating toil from the ground 
cursed for Adam’s sin. Gilbert in his edition of Henry V (1911) glosses dis- 
tresful as “earned by painful labor, hard, coarse,” which is explicit enough and 
doubtless correct. That the slave was “crammed” with such bread only empha- 
sizes the statement in the preceding line that his body was filled while his mind 
was vacant. 

The passage in which these lines appear is in Henry’s soliloquy after his 
talk in disguise with a group of soldiers on the eve of Agincourt. He learns 
from them the heavy responsibility that lies upon a king who sends his subjects 
into battle: 


O hard condition, 
Twin-born with greatness, 


and goes on to muse upon what a king has that private men lack. What is it 
after all but “general ceremony” and what can ceremony give the king? It can 
not cure a fever; it can not even give such sleep, “in bed majestical,” as is en- 
joyed by the slave “crammed with distressful bread,” but free from all respon- 
sibility. 

No doubt when Shakespeare wrote these lines his mind reverted uncon- 
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sciously to the appeal to sleep uttered by Henry’s father, a sick and wakeful 
king, who laments that sleep will rather lie “in smoky cribs” “than in the per- 
fum’d chambers of the great”—(2 Henry IV IILi. 4 ff.). In both passages a con- 
trast is drawn between the carefree sleep of the private man and the wakeful 
hours of a care-laden king. Yet both speeches are dramatically fitted to the 
speaker; the weary old Henry IV ends with a sigh: 


Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


His son, the young warrior king, accepts the “watch the king keeps,” and turns 
to God for help in the impending battle. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Simply that words and phrases 
in Shakespeare are not to be snatched from their context and interpreted to 
show that they had “an unpleasant significance” for him. That was the method 
of polemicizing theologians who wrested texts scattered in the Bible to establish 
their own peculiar doctrines. It is to be hoped that Shakespearian scholars have 
advanced a stage beyond such procedure, but both Harrison and Heist leave it 
a little doubtful. 


Princeton University 


A NOTE ON HAMLET’S “ABRIDGEMENT” 
By M. A. SHAABER 


In the second act of Hamlet, upon the entry of the players, Hamlet turns 
abruptly away from Polonius saying “for look where my abridgement comes” 
(II.ii.438 f.). The meaning of the word abridgement here is not easily ascer- 
tained. Since the arrival of the players interrupts his discussion of Jephthah and 
his daughter, Hamlet is usually understood to mean that they break off the 
conversation, and the standard definition is “that which cuts short.” For several 
reasons, this is not very satisfactory. 

In the first place, no parallel to such a use of the word has been found. 
Perhaps the nearest thing to it is a passage in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(V.i.39 ff.) : 


Say, what abridgement have you for this evening? 
What masque? what music? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight? 


Here abridgement seems to mean “that which cuts short a long evening, that 
which beguiles the lazy time,” and it is usually glossed “pastime.” But the 
N.E.D. (which does not refer to the passage in Hamlet) is skeptical of this. 
Though it gives the definition “A means of shortening or whiling away,” with 
this passage as its only example, it adds, “The sense may be 3.” Sense 3 is the 
ordinary current meaning, “A compendium of a larger work . . . ; an epitome, 
or abstract... . a representation in miniature.” 

There are other objections, besides, to the usual explanation of Hamlet's 
language. Abridgement is not really cutting short (except when it is time that 
is abridged); it is primarily reducing to smaller compass. Moreover, what is 
abridged is never a human being (except in the sense “to deprive of”); it is a 
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book, a body of laws, or some abstract concept that is represented compendiously. 
In Hamlet’s phrase, “my abridgement,” my is presumably an objective genitive 
and the whole means “that which abridges me or cuts me short.” Furthermore, 
in calling the players his abridgement Hamlet is speaking metaphorically; ac- 
cording to the usual explanation, his metaphor stands for “cuts me short,” which 
is itself a metaphor. One metaphor standing for another metaphor is rather a 
dizzy business. 

Because of the uncertainty about the meaning of Hamlet’s word, I should 
like to call attention to a well-attested use of it which, so far as I know, has never 
been brought to bear on this passage. In Shakespeare’s day, abridgement was 
sometimes used in the sense of a special kind of epitome, that implied by the 
idea of man as a microcosm, an epitome of the greater world. Typical examples 
of this use occur in Sir John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum (1599, sig. F3"): 


God first made Angels bodilesse pure minds, 
Then other things, which mindlesse bodies bee; 
Last he made Man th’ Horizon twixt both kinds, 
In whom we do the worlds abridgement see; 


in Donne’s Obsequies to the Lord Harrington (Poems, ed. Grierson, I, 274) : 


Since one foot of thy compasse still was plac’d 
In heav’n, the other might securely "have pac’d 
In the most large extent, through every path, 
Which the whole world, or man the abridgment hath; 


in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1.i.1, ed. Jackson, 1932, I, 130): “Man, .. . 
‘the abridgment and epitome of the world,’ as Pliny [calls him]”; in one of 
Donne’s sermons (Works, ed. Alford, VI, 159): “The philosopher draws man 
into too narrow a table, when he says he is microcosmos, an abridgment of the 
world in little.” This sense of the word suits the passage well enough. The 
players as mimics might be spoken of as abridgements of humanity (the folio 
reads, “my abridgements come”): the players are to mankind as man is to 
the macrocosm. Hamlet virtually repeats the idea later on (Il. 548-549) when he 
calls the players “the abstract [F abstracts] and brief chronicles of the time”. 
Perhaps the chief stumbling-block in the way of accepting this meaning of 
the word as Hamlet’s, aside from its somewhat esoteric reference, is its doubtful 
relation to my. My could again be an objective genitive: if the players epitomize 
mankind they epitomize Hamlet, who is not an alien to the human race. It is 
perhaps more likely, however, that my is simply a possessive implying familiarity 
or affection, as in a phrase like “here comes my baby” when spoken by some one 
other than a parent. At all events, this sense is free from the objections which 
can be urged against the usual explanation and therefore deserves consideration. 


University of Pennsylvania 





























Correspondence 


Shylock, Portia and the Values of Shakespearian Comedy 


No approach to Shakespeare’s plays has proved so sterile as that which proceeds from 
speculations as to the unspoken beliefs or motives of his characters. Its monuments are the 
yellowing piles of dissertations in every library on what Hamlet (Falstaff, Shylock, etc.) 
“really” meant. Since every important Shakespearian character is a mosaic of anomalies, 
any theory can be propounded, none disproved. A more helpful method is to inquire the 
intentions, not of the characters, but of the dramatist as revealed in the treatment of his 
medium; more specifically, to note how the theme as it becomes manifest in the course of 
a play modifies and is modified by the extraneous plot on which the action is based. For 
out of this creative ferment emerge the characters, whose complexities accurately register 
the conflict of values which has given them birth. 

From this viewpoint Dr. Nathan’s question! why Shylock does not act to insure the 
maturing of Antonio’s bond answers itself. Shylock could easily have been made to engineer 
the failure of Antonio’s ventures. He could also have contrived, as Barabas did, the death 
of his daughter’s Christian lover (Dr. Nathan does not point out that he is as passive 
towards Lorenzo as he is towards Antonio). But then the play would have taken on the 
shape of a Marlowe-type melodrama. If on the other hand its main concern were to show 
how God favours virtuous Christians and punishes a villaninous Jew, who at last accepts 
the true faith, its pattern would hark back to yet another pre-Shakespearian form, that of 
the morality play, and would remain largely irrelevant to the major interests of Shake- 
spearian comedy. 

We return to some familiar premises. The Merchant of Venice is in form a romantic 
comedy. The theme is Love and Usury; the plots, both borrowed, are the story of the 
caskets and the story of the pound of flesh, elaborated with hints from Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta. From the interaction between this theme and these plots, the principal characters, 
Shylock and Portia, take on their substance; and in the confrontation of the two lies the 
climax and resolution of the drama. 

Love and Usury form a clear antinomy in the Shakespearian cosmos. Both have wide 
implications. Love comprehends the generous give and take of emotion, the free spending 
of nature’s bounty, and the increase of progeny through marriage. This is the burden of 
the Sonnets, particularly those of the group inviting the Friend to marry. It is expressed in 
the wisdom of Theseus as well as in the blessings spoken by the fairies; in the maturer 
romantic comedies, its chief expression is through the attributes and conduct of the heroine. 
The concept is, moreover, carried through from the sphere of sexual relationships into 
the social and economic fields where the ties of friendship and communal loyalty further 
the natural increase of husbandry—the word itself pointing to the common root of sexual 
and social institutions. 

Set against Love in its various connotations is the concept of Usury. Economically and 
socially Usury signifies, in accordance with Aristotelian doctrine, a perverse activity, the 
monstrous breeding of money from money. It is the negation of friendship and community 
on which all natural productive labour depends: 


for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend? 


(M. of V. I. iii. 134-135) 


But Usury has also a sexual aspect in Shakespeare, meaning the perverse withholding of 
love. The Friend of the Sonnets in refusing to marry commits this sin: 


... Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

And being frank she lends to those are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 

The bounteous largess given thee to give? 

Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 

So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? (Sonnet IV) 


1 “Shylock, Jacob and God’s Judgment,” SQ I (October 1950), 255-259. 
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In this extended sense, the father who seeks to restrain his daughter from marriage may 
be said to practice a form of usury. 

Thus the choice of a Jewish moneylender with a marriageable daughter as the villain 
of romantic comedy was entirely fitting. On the face of it, here was a perfect means of 
dramatizing the traditional concept. But the theme had unexplored complexities, and it 
was only through interaction with the pound of flesh story that they were brought to light. 
A sure token of Shakespeare’s genius was the way he used the seemingly recalcitrant plot- 
factor to effect a testing and reassessment of the major values in terms of which the play 
was conceived. 

As representative of a people that rejected the great commonplaces of Christian fellow- 
ship, Shylock stood in direct antithesis to the Venetians. At his first appearance the nega- 
tions are deliberately stressed. Garbed in his Jewish gaberdine, eschewing elementary 
courtesies, speaking the harsh prose of commerce, Shylock incarnates all that is alien to 
Elizabethan ideals. To emphasize his self-segregation from the community, the Jewish 
dietary laws are arbitrarily worked into the dialogue. Antonio is just about to walk on the 
stage; Bassanio’s suggestion that Shylock meet him at dinner has no other purpose than 
to elicit the reply: 


Yes, to smell pork . . . I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. ‘ 

(M. of V. I. iii. 34-39) 


The sight of Antonio makes him think of revenge, but there is no indication in his first 
soliloquy that he knows what course he will take. When, however, Antonio virtuously 
disclaims the practice of money-lending, he is stung into a theoretical defence of his profes- 
sion. The whole point of Shylock’s biblical analogy is that Jacob succeeded through his 
own skill and initiative (“mark what Jacob did. ... The skilful shepherd pill'd me certain 
wands. ... This was a way to thrive, and he was blest”) .2 The rewards of business enter- 
prise, that is to say, are divinely sanctioned and approved: only theft is wicked (“thrift is 
blessing if men steal it not”). But Antonio brushes aside the biblical precedent with the 
evasive comment that the story records a fortuitous act of providence in which Jacob’s own 
action had no effect upon the result. He proceeds to reassert the traditional Aristotelian 
distinction between the natural increase of husbandry, which might apply to Jacob as a 
shepherd, and the “unnatural” gains of finance, which is Shylock’s occupation.* 


Was this inserted to make interest good? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 
(I. iii. 95-96) 
It would be surprising if Shylock were impressed with Antonio’s interpretation of the 
text, which runs counter to his whole philosophy of life. Neither Jacob nor he had prospered 
by waiting for providence: they throve through their enterprise and hard work. But 
Antonio’s strictures do suggest to him a brilliantly ironical turning of the tables. Very well, 
he will make a bargain according to Antonio’s principles. He will take “no doit of interest,” 
only the traditionally sanctioned “natural increase.” “This is kind 1 offer” (I. iii.143). 
Bassanio stupidly confuses “kind,” or nature, with “kindness,” and Shylock (why should 
he not?) allows it to pass. What he offers is a grotesque application to his own circum- 
stances of Jacob’s dealings in ewes and rams: a bargain based not on money but on a 
pound’s weight of human livestock. Here is the “merry sport,” thoroughly in keeping 
with Shylock’s sardonic humour. If nothing comes of it, he has at least made Antonio’s 
sanctimonious principles look absured: and if—just conceivably—the bond should mature, 
he will indeed have his enemy on the hip. 

What grounds had Shylock for expecting the bond to produce results? The dialogue 
would have told us, had the question been relevant here. But our attention as spectators 
is not turned in that direction. What we note is the striking manipulation of the borrowed 
plot. Through it Shylock is changed from the traditional Jewish usurer to a man chal- 
lenging the pattern of recognized values. Antonio has called him misbeliever, cut-throat 
dog, and spits upon his Jewish gaberdine: his answer is to depart from the prescribed 
pattern of Jewish behaviour (“sufferance is the badge of all our tribe”), to renounce the 
profits of usury, and to face his enemy not as dog, but as man. He may remain a villain, 


2In this and other quotations, the italics are my own. 

8] am indebted for this interpretation of the Shylock-Antonio debate to H. B. Charlton’s expo- 
sition in Shakespearean Comedy, pp. 141-143. Charlton does not, however, associate the story of 
Jacob with the terms of the bond. 
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but it is now villainy of an unpredictable kind; while Antonio’s orthodox virtues have in 
turn taken on strange, harsh contours under the searchlight of Shylock’s scrutiny. 

Shylock’s development proceeds to a further stage with his second appearance. At the 
cost of irrelevance to the action, it had been stressed that his Jewish tenets forbade him to 
dine with Chr’stians. Yet in this crucial scene he leaves Jessica alone in the house and goes 
out to eat forbidden food. The motive is not made clear: but his misgivings and premoni- 
tions of mishap are unmistakeable. 


. . . By Jacob’s staff I swear 
I have no mind of feasting forth tonight: 
But I will go.* 
(II. v. 36-38) 


There is neither pleasure nor real gain to be had from going; yet some compuision is at 
work. It is as if, once he has stepped out of the protective ethic of Jewish segregation, he 
is driven into ever more fatal contact with the hostile Christian world. 

The story of Jessica’s elopement is largely inspired by The Jew of Malta. But there are 
significant contrasts. Abigail is made sympathetic by her daughterly pity for Barabas: she 
rescues his treasure from their old house, throwing it from an upper window for her father 
to catch; only when he murders her Christian lover does she recognize his villainy, accept 
Christianity, and become a nun. Jessica shows her antipathy to Shylock from the start: she 
plunders his ducats in conspiracy with her suitor; her notion of winning Christian salva- 
tion includes the squandering of fourscore ducats at a sitting and the exchange of her 
mother’s ring for a monkey. Shakespeare converts the revolt of love against usurious parental 
restraint into a breach of elementary filial piety, just as he converts the jubilant assault upon 
a usurer’s hoarded wealth into an act of plain theft. Shylock’s dictum that thrift is blessing 
if men steal it not becomes an indictment of Christian practice which the titters of Solanio 
and Salarino at the Jew’s “ducats and his daughter” do not efface. 

Shylock’s final renunciation of Jewish principles comes after he has discovered his 
loss. His outburst (“Hath not a Jew eyes,” etc.) is not, of course, a plea for tolerance. It is 
a justification of revenge, based on the view that physically and morally, too, the Jew is 
indistinguishable from other men. Shylock might have quoted revenge precedents from 
the Old Testament to justify his conduct. Significantly he waives these arguments, just as 
he abandons the post-exile Jewish doctrines of sufferance. He claims revenge not as Jew, 
but as man. The Christian talk of humility is hypocrisy; so too is the Jewish talk of suffer- 
ance: he, Shylock, will have none of it, but will behave as in practice all human beings do. 


If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility, revenge! if a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian example, why re- 
venge! The villainy you teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruction. 

(Ill. i. 74-78) 


The nature of Shylock’s self-confessed villainy is apparent: it is to challenge the sincerity 
of the whole edifice of traditional values, built upon love, friendship, and community: 
values which are the foundations of romantic comedy. 

Here precisely lies the strength of Shylock’s case in court. The plot is made to reinforce 
the testing of values. Shylock bases his plea on the laws of Venice, which, in this Christian 
but highly commercialized state, recognize neither love nor human fellowship as valid 
principles. Citizens may use their property as they please, whether money, animals, or 
human beings. The conclusive reply to any plea is “the slaves are ours.” Were it not that 
Portia stands for something more than law, Shylock’s position would be unshakeable—if 
not strictly in terms of plot, certainly in terms of the drama’s inner meaning. 

The casket story, like that of the pound of flesh, is often seen as a mere fairy-tale 
intrusion. Actually its symbolical properties fulfill a major function. The golden lady 
whose name is found in the leaden casket exactly typifies the paradox of Portia. One of 
the more startling contrasts of the play is that between Bassanio’s first romanticized de- 
scription of the Lady of Belmont, and the lively clear-headed girl whom we next see 
exchanging witticisms with her maid at the expense of her brocaded suitors. Portia upsets 
the traditional concepts of courtship as effectively as Shylock does the traditional social 
pieties. Love of her new husband, loyalty to his friends, uncalculating generosity are her 
guiding standards. Hence her unique qualifications to meet Shylock’s challenge. Facing his 
gaberdine in her lawyer’s gown, she is theatrically his opposite number, as free from the 


*If this is a sign that Shylock identifies himself with Jacob, it is singularly inappropriate here: 
for Shylock’s actions run directly contrary to his oath. 
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glamour of romance heroines as he is from the decorative idealism of the Venetian 
merchants. 

Ser Giovanni’s plot prescribes the legal quibble by which Portia will overcome Shy- 
lock. But much happens before she plays her ace card. It is not just for the coup de théatre 
to be got from piling up suspense. In this scene the moral position taken up by Shylock 
is driven to its logical implications. Portia makes her celebrated appeal for him to show 
mercy. Had Shakespeare intended to use the trial as a conflict between Jewish and Christian 
ethics, between the “Old Testament God” and what Dr. Nathan calls the “second God 
(perhaps Jesus?)” of the New,5 here was the place for a clear statement. But Portia’s 
speech on the quality of mercy is the broadest monotheism. It is based on the principles 
held in common by Christians and Jews—belief in God and the after-life—and deliberately 
passes over the distinctions between the two faiths: 


Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.® 
(IV. i. 197-202) 


When Shylock ignores the appeal (“my deeds upon my head”), he cuts himself adrift 
from the spiritual links that bind both Christian and Jew. Portia’s last plea, that he have 
by a surgeon to stop Antonio’s wounds, goes yet further: it is addressed to his rudimentary 
humanity. But again he refuses, and is thereby forced into the position of a common 
murderer. It may be true that theft is worse than usury; but nothing justifies murder. And 
now, when the issues are fully clarified, Portia discloses her hand. 

With the loss of his case, Shylock’s property is forfeit to “the gentleman that lately 
stole his daughter.” He is offered a choice between Christianity and hanging, and prefers 
the former. I see no need to speculate as to his reasons. As a creature of Shakespeare’s pen, 
the only words he speaks are “I am content”: his unuttered thoughts are dramatically 
irrelevant. What counts in the play is that society, suddenly recollecting its Christian prin- 
ciples, manages both to pardon him and to eliminate the challenge of his scepticism. 

Yet at bottom society has not answered Shylock’s challenge. Neither the Venetians 
nor the laws and customs of Venice are vindicated by Shylock’s downfall. Only Portia as 
an individual has confronted and overcome him; and in the play she is almost as isolated 
a figure as the Jew. The conflict is not truly fought out until, purged of all conventional 
doctrines, it is transferred from romantic comedy to the wider sphere of tragedy. 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem J. W. Lever 


Rejoinder to Mr. Lever’s “Shylock, Portia, and the Values of Shakespearian Comedy” 


Which approach to Shakespeare’s plays has proved most sterile is a conjecture that I 
lack conviction to discuss; my own feeling is that in Shakespeare’s house there should be 
many mansions with connecting walks. 

Since Mr. Lever would rather deny the value of my method than attack my con- 
clusions, it is useless to attempt to reinforce those conclusions. My only defense is to show 
that his interpretation, which stresses the antinomy of love versus usury and Portia versus 
Shylock, results in a Merchant of Venice inferior to the one I read. 

Great characters must have significant influence in shaping an author’s intentions 
(and thereby causing much scholarly dispute). By relying too much on what he considers 
Shakespeare’s intentions and themes to be, Mr. Lever weakens the dramatist’s powers of 
characterization. Portia in one scene is made to become a lawyer rather than a woman in 
lawyer’s robes. The Jessica we get is not based on the lines as they appear in the play. And 
Shylock emerges as an inconsistent figure who at an early stage in the play changes so 
completely that no other character would have recognized him as the Shylock he had 
known for years! 

Mr. Lever sees Portia in her lawyer’s gown as “free from the glamour of romance 


5 A strange conception of Christian theology this, bordering upon manicheism: one fancies it 
would have gravely shocked an intelligent Elizabethan. 

6 This may perhaps imply the Lord’s Prayer; if so, it is not introduced for the drawing of 
religious distinctions but as a simple illustration the audience will understand. Shylock is specifically 
included as a fellow-worshipper. 
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heroines. . . .” But the audience knows that the lawyer is a witty young woman in the 

position of being able to surpass in wisdom all the men in the scene. The fun of a future 

disclosure is anticipated, particularly when Bassanio would exchange her life for Antonio’s 

and, a little later, gives her a ring he had promised would never leave his finger. Portia 

in this scene is perhaps more glamorous than either Beatrice or Rosalind. In general, 

riage Portia and Shylock the ideational protagonists of the play weakens the charm of 
er part. 

Jessica likewise suffers. “. . . Her notion of winning Christian salvation includes the 
squandering of forescore ducats at a sitting and the exchange of her mother’s ring for a 
monkey.” But as proof of these actions we have only Tubal’s second-hand statement as 
he torments Shylock (note that it is Shylock who, hearing @ ring, jumps to the conclusion 
that it was my Turkies). At any event, if Jessica had acted thus, it would be necessary to 
consider her unspoken motives, for she would at the moment have been more concerned 
with being gay on her honeymoon than with thoughts of Christian salvation. 

Furthermore, I cannot agree that “Shakespeare converts the revolt of love against 
usurious parental restraint into a breach of elementary filial piety. . . .” Jessica is not as 
virtuous as Portia, but a large number of phrases are planted in justification of her con- 
duct. She has something in common with Bel-imperia, Mellida, Sophonisba, and Margaret.* 

I assume that it is to Shylock that Mr. Lever refers when he says, “. . . the father who 
seeks to restrain his daughter from marriage may be said to practice a form of usury.” 
But there is nothing in the play to indicate that Shylock does this. Jessica apparently can 
lock (and unlock!) the doors. She is urged not to look at Christians, but this is even less 
restraining from marriage than the edict of Portia’s father who, in effect, insisted that 
she become an old maid unless some suitor picked the lead casket! 

But something more important happens to Shylock’s characterization. Shakespeare 
shows him first as hoping to catch Antonio on the hip. After the bargain Bassanio says 
that Shylock has a villain’s mind. He is called a devil more than once. He fees an officer 
in advance. Jessica states that Antonio’s flesh was much in his mind. Certainly Shakespeare 
tries to create in the audience the feeling that Shylock is to be feared and is not at all 
the type of person who would take any satisfaction in the fact that he had made “Antonio’s 
sanctimonious principles look absured.” 

Contrary to Mr. Lever’s statement, Shylock is not “as passive towards Lorenzo as he 
is towards Antonio.” He could not contrive “the death of his daughter’s Christian lover,” 
for he did not know she had a lover. Shakespeare neatly gets the husband out of Venice. 
While Shylock is not a Marlovian villain, to apprehend Lorenzo and Jessica he even goes 
so far as to spend money! He says to Tubal, “. . . no newes of them, why so? and I know 
not how much is spent in the search . . .” (III. i.85-86). 

Shakespeare has clearly defined Shylock for us. To regard Shylock’s lack of action 
towards Antonio as irrelevant seems to be the same as saying that Shylock’s character has 
been drawn inconsistently in order to satisfy the demands of the author’s intentions as to 
the nature of the play. 

Shylock, however, is not inconsistent and his inactivity has been motivated. Since 
Mr. Lever assumes only conventional themes and motivations as possible, his logical con- 
clusion is that a different kind of play would have resulted. But Shakespeare used his 
genius for a new kind of motivation. By harkening back to Genesis he found a means to 
make a dramatic virtue out of a plot necessity without rushing into either melodrama 
or morality. 

And what is Mr. Lever’s alternative? “. . . Shylock is changed from the traditional 
Jewish usurer to a man challenging the pattern of recognized values.” Later, “Shylock 
bases his plea on the laws of Venice, which, in this Christian but highly commercialized 
state, recognize neither love nor human fellowship as valid principles.”? But have Antonio, 
Bassanio, and Portia (or even the Duke, as far as we know) ever recognized the letter of 
the law as more important than the spirit? As soon as Shylock loses the upper hand, the 
court in which he stressed justice immediately becomes a court of mercy. No one in the 
play is as guilty as Shylock is of the accumulated nasty charges that he makes. Had Shy- 
lock’s intentions been to test values, I cannot believe that Shakespeare would have left 
him without a Venetian deserving of his attack. 


1See SAB XXIII (Oct. 1948), 161, n. 5. Also J. R. Moore, “Pantaloon as Shylock,” Boston 
Public Library Quarterly 1, 33-42. 

2 Of course Shakespeare did not intend to use the trial scene “as a conflict between Jewish 
and Christian ethics. . . .” It is Shylock who, by his distorted concept of Jewish ethics, mistakenly 
thinks he is forcing a test. (I regret that one of my sentences is “bordering upon Manicheism.” I 
was indicating, too briefly I fear, what I believe Gratiano’s ideas to be—that he and Shylock do 
not worship the same God since Shylock would deny the divinity of Jesus.) 
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The play remains for me a romantic comedy in which the chief (but not the exclusive) 
ideational protagonist is the Merchant of Venice (the symbol of the Renaissance ideal of 
friendship). I feel, however, that Shakespeare gave us many extras to the main theme, 
one of these being Shylock’s symbolic identification of himself with Jacob. Should it surprise 
that with Shakespeare the play, rather than any overall theme, is the thing? 


Utica College of Syracuse University Norman NatHAN 


To the Editor of the Shakespeare Quarterly: 


In connection with my article “Not Fat or Thirty” in the Quarterly of October, 1951, may 
I call attention to a misquotation of Othello’s 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them 
as 
Put up your bright swords, or the dew will rust them, 
which error has been committed independently by Mr. Eliot and myself? (Selected Essays, 
1932, p. 210; Othello, 1915, p. 32, and elsewhere after.) 

Misquotation is “a malady most incident” to critics: Hazlitt, Arnold, and even the great 
critic and scholar Oliver Elton have been touched, and generally, though coming from 
hands so fine, it is not an improvement. Here too it isn’t except in the word “or,” which, 
I cannot but think, is not a substitution but a restoration. In that respect, “for” instead of 
“or” seems to me like “fat” for “hot” at the fencing in Denmark. The Folio, with which 
alone we have here to do, is not so badly misprinted as the Quartos, but badly enough; 
and in William Sidney Walker’s Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare (1860), 
II, 321-323, the section entitled “Or and for confounded,” there are more than a dozen 
examples, from Folio and Quartos together, this one among them. Furness, to whom I owe 
the reference, is not quite convinced; but I do not see how he could fail to be, whether 
by this or most of the other corrections. With “or” the line is lighter of touch, quicker in 
movement, putting effect for cause, preferring wit to logic. Nevertheless, in later quoting 
the line (Mr. Eliot, for instance, in the Atlantic, February, 1951, p. 36), we have (in- 
dependently again) duly righted ourselves, bowing before the authority of the not 
infallible Folio, paying, however ruefully, less homage to poetry than to print. 

For at Harvard, no doubt, as I had, Mr. Eliot had piously imbibed a holy horror 
of emendation except where, as with Theobald’s “a babbled of green fields,” the venerated 
text makes no sense;-and here it makes sense enough, though comparatively a little more, 
we have noticed, than is needed. This emendation of ours, however, was not deliberate, 
ingenious, or arbitrary, but (if without compromising complications one may still use the 
word) unconscious. On Walker, that prodigy who wrote good verse in both English and 
Greek and knew all of Homer by heart at Eton, I never set eyes till the day before yester- 
day, a loan from the Congressional Library; and so far as I remember I had not noticed 
Furness’s comment, or (should it be “for” instead?) I should probably in such a textual 
detail have respectfully accepted his contrary judgment. Now, that my version was the 
product of a mistaking memory is apparent, if not otherwise, from the fact that “keep up” 
was replaced by “put up,” which phrase would not have been possible with the text before 
me; but it is the present-day idiom—the path of least resistance—and there, as in the “or,” 
memory had conspired with taste, for a petty sort of creation, working under cover. So 
it often elsewhere does, and poetry, like other entities, we remember somewhat as we, in 
our time, would have it be. The origin of Mr. Eliot’s version, of course, is a personal 
matter, which it is not my business to account for; but the absolute identity of the two 
seems to me explicable in no other way. An Elizabethan and I could not have misquoted so 
completely alike. 

Ermer Epoar Stott 


Minneapolis 














‘Notes and (Comments 


FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The frontispiece shows the interior of the Grammar School at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The illustrations scattered through the October issue on versos that 
would otherwise be blank are reproductions of pages in Elizabethan school 
books. Others will be printed in the January issue. Few people have handled 
even one of the early English school books, for they were a very perishable 
commodity, school boys being about as destructive then as now. A great deal 
of information about the curriculum in English schools of the sixteenth century 
may be found in Professor T. W. Baldwin’s William Shakspere’s Petty School 
and William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke and in Foster Watson’s 
The English Grammar Schools to 1660: Their Curriculum and Practice. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin has collected a great many early school books in the library of 
the University of Illinois. 

oi 


ABRAHAM S. WOLF ROSENBACH 1876-1952 


On the first day of July, death came to Dr. Rosenbach, after several 
years of ill health. Prior to his resignation in October 1949, he had 


served as president of the Shakespeare Association of America for 
more than fifteen years, and his interest in it and in those who suc- 
ceeded to the leadership continued without diminution. A tribute to 
him will appear in the next issue. 





—Oo— 
“BENGAL’S LOVE OF SHAKESPEARE” 


This is the title of an article by Nirendra Rath Nay in the March-April 
1952 issue of The March of India (pp. 46-51). The reading of Shakespeare in 
Bengal has been closely associated with the Hindu College of Calcutta, which 
was founded in 1816 and by 1827 was requiring its senior class to read Pope’s 
Poems, The Vicar of Wakefield, Paradise Lost, and Shakespeare’s Plays. In 
1855, the Hindu College became a state institution with the name, Presidency 
College. Photographs of a number of the College’s famous teachers and literary 
figures between 1816 and 1940 illustrate the article—H. L. V. Derozio, Captain 
D. L. Richardson, Madhusudan Datta, H. M. Percival, and J. C. Ghosh— 
and of two actors who are Shakespeare enthusiasts—Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and 
Utpal Dutt. The author of the article regrets that there is still no satisfactory 
translation of Shakespeare’s works into Bengali and reports that the first full- 
length biography of Shakespeare in Bengali —by Mr. Rishi Das—was published 
only last year. Last year, too, witnessed the founding of the Shakespeare Society 
of Bengal, whose declared purposes are these: 
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1. To bring out adequate Bengali translations of Shakespeare’s works; 

2. To edit Shakespeare’s works with notes, comments, and introduc- 
tions in Bengali; 

3. To arrange shows of Shakespeare’s plays on the public stage in 
translation; and 

4. To cooperate with various dramatic groups to have the plays of 
Shakespeare staged in English and in Bengali. 


With such a heritage and such a program, the Shakespeare Society of 
Bengal should flourish. The Shakespeare Association of America extends hearty 
greetings and good wishes and the hope that there may be cooperation between 
the two Associations. 

The article by Nirendra Rath Nay was brought to the attention of SO by 
a Detroit member of the Association, Mrs. Vida K. Malik. 


—Oo— 
SHAKESPEARE IN ISRAELI 


The 23 May number of Israel Speaks prints a lively review by Gertrude 
Miller of Habimah’s production of The Taming of the Shrew in Tel Aviv. 
Joseph Karl’s setting was a near-copy of the Globe Playhouse; and Julius Gellner, 
closely associated with London’s Mermaid Theatre, directed the play as a rol- 
licking farce. Shimon Finkel was a dashing Petruchio and Ada Tal a high 
spirited Kate. Because of difficulties of translation, only seven other of Shake- 
speare’s plays have been produced in Israeli: Twelfth Night, Dream, Merchant, 
Hamlet, and Othello by Habimah, and Lear and Merry Wives by Ohel. 


—O— 


MIRACLE PLAYS IN 1952 


About midsummer, Londoners had the rare privilege of witnessing per- 
formances of several fourteenth-century miracle plays. The Surrey Community 
Players—amateurs all—presented The Annunciation, The Salutation, and The 
First Shepherd’s Play in the Chapter House of Southwark Cathedral (where 
Shakespeare’s brother Edmond was buried in 1607) and The Creation in the 
yard of the George Inn, Southwark, on Tower Hill, and by torchlight before 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Creation, which was performed on a reconstruction 
of a two-decker pageant wagon, was thought by dramatic critics to be more 
effective than the plays given indoors. The texts used were those of the Towneley 
or Wakefield Cycle, whose medieval language might have caused the audience 
considerable difficulty, had not each play been preceded by the reading of rele- 
vant passages from the Bible. 

—o— 


WILLLIAM POEL CENTENARY 


On Friday, 11 July, The Society for Theatre Research and the William Poel 
Centenary Committee gave a special performance at The Old Vic Theatre in 
commemoration of the work of William Poel. Dame Edith Evans, whose first 
appearance on the stage was as Cressida in Poel’s 1912 Troilus and Cressida at 
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King’s Hall, Covent Garden, spoke of her personal recollections of William 
Poel; and Sir Lewis Casson, who first appeared for Poel as Don Pedro in 
Much Ado in 1903, spoke about Poel as a producer, with special emphasis on 
training in Shakespearian speech. Then, under the direction of Robert Atkins, 
who acted for Poel in 1920 and was associated with him in production at the 
Haymarket, St. George’s Hall, and the Holborn Empire, portions of four plays 
were given. 

There were readings from Everyman, which Poel first produced for the 
Elizabethan Stage Society at a private performance in the Charterhouse, Lon- 
don, on 7 July 1901 and repeated at University College, Oxford. Later it was 
presented at St. George’s Hall and in the Imperial Theatre, Westminster, and 
subsequently throughout England, Ireland, and America. 

From The Raigne of King Edward the Third, the episode from II. i, ii, 
which many ascribe to Shakespeare and which Poel called, “The King and the 
Countess.” It was produced first by Poel for a charity dramatic recital at the 
Steinway Hall in 1890 and then publicly for the Elizabethan Stage Society in 
1897. There were revivals in 1911 and 1926. 

From Fratricide Punished (Der bestrafte Brudermord), Il. v, vi, x, xi; 
IV. i. This was first performed at the Oxford Playhouse, Oxford, 4 August 1924. 

From Troilus and Cressida, IV. ii, iv; V. ii. This play was first staged by 
Poel at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, in 1912. 

The Celebration concluded with an expression by Hermione Gingold on 
behalf of all those who acted for him of their appreciation of what the stage 
owes William Poel and the reading by Helen Haye of the Prayer for THE 
QUEEN from Ralph. Roister Doister. 


-—O— 


FIRST PERFORMANCE IN AMERICA 


The Merchant of Venice was first performed in America on 15 September 
1752 in Williamsburg in Virginia. The two hundredth anniversary of the event 
did not pass unnoticed by Colonial Williamsburg, though no special produc- 
tion of The Merchant was arranged by way of celebration. Lewis Hallam and 
his “select company of comedians,” recently arrived from London on the sloop 
Sally, presented the play in Williamsburg’s second theater (the first, dating 
from 1716, had become the town hall about 1746). A “numerous and polite 
audience” received the actors and their double bill of The Merchant of Venice 
and The Anatomist with “great applause.” 


—4 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


The Indian Institute of Culture for the first time devoted two of its Book 
Discussion Meetings (20 December 1951 and 31 July 1952) to the review of the 
same book, Harold C. Goddard’s The Meaning of Shakespeare (see SQ Il, 
352-358). Professor A. N. Moorthy Rao, Head of the Department of English 
in the Central College, Bangalore, reviewed the book and led the discussion. 
The audience at the second meeting numbered 120, a proof of the active interest 
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in Shakespeare. (Information supplied by Mr. B. P. Wadia, President of the 
Indian Institute of Culture.) 
--O— 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


The Arts Club of Washington presented the Pyramus and Thisbe scenes 
from The Dream on 24, 25, and 26 June in the graden of the club. Denis 
Connell directed the performance, which was adapted and staged by Conrad 
Morton, with music direction by Willa Semple and Anne McGuffey. George 
Price, as Flute the bellows mender, was a comical Thisbe, the fairies danced 
gracefully, and the lighting was effective. 


—-O— 
WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


After a two-year suspension because of construction work, Founder’s Day 
was observed at the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles 
with an unusual Shakespearian celebration. Professor Kenneth Macgowan, 
chairman of the Department of Theater Arts at U.C.L.A., gave the welcoming 
address, and then Professor William Melnitz directed a garden performance by 
U.C.L.A. students of the final act from A Midsummer Night's Dream. The 
music was Mendelssohn’s. On display in the rare book rooms were the four 
seventeenth-century folios and many rare quartos, including the 1619 edition 
of A Dream. 

ono 


SHAKESPEARIAN FILM STRIPS 


The 1952-1953 announcement of British Information Services lists more 
than a dozen 35 mm. film strips of direct interest to readers of Shakespeare. 
First among these is “Home of Shakespeare” (26 frames); then of scarcely less 
importance, “The Shakespeare Country (39 frames), “Warwickshire” (36); 
“Westminster Abbey” (40); “Windsor Castle” (28); “A Visit to London” (52) ; 
“The Tower of London” (27); “The English Inn” (40); “The English Manor 
House” (39). These are available by purchase, and all details will be supplied 
by British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Not 
listed, for some reason, are the excellent film strip of scenes from Julius Caesar 
and another, not quite so good, of Macbeth. 


—Oo— 
GIFT OF SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS 


Under the will of the late William Pyle Philips, the State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, has acquired a magnificent set of the seventeenth- 
century Folios of Shakespeare’s plays. The announcement of the gift was made 
at a convocation in the Philips Memorial Auditorium on 14 October by Presi- 
dent Charles S. Swope. The guest speaker was Dr. James G. McManaway, of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, Chairman of the Editorial Board of Shake- 
speare Quarterly. By this bequest, State Teachers College becomes the four- 
teenth institution in the United States credited with copies of the four Folios. 
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Six of these are, like State Teachers College, universities or colleges: Harvard, 
Haverford, Lehigh, University of California at Los Angeles (W. A. Clark 
Library), University of Illinois, and Yale; seven are libraries: Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Henry E. Huntington Library, John Carter Brown Library, 
Library of Congress, New York Public Library, Newberry Library, Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Library. Several of these, like State Teachers College, possess both 
the 1663 and 1664 issues of the Third Folio. 


—O0— 
TWO SHAKESPEARIANS DECEASED 


On 18 July, Charles Warburton of Flushing, Queens, died of a heart attack. 
Born in Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England, he joined the acting company of 
Sir Frank Benson and later toured the United States with the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Players before joining the Old Vic Company. He came to America in 
1920 and became a citizen of the United States. In 1935, when a director of 
the National Broadcasting Company, he produced ten plays of Shakespeare, 
playing the part of Hotspur himself. He was three times president of the 
Shakespeare Club of New York City, most recently in 1951-1952. 

Miss Theodora Irvine, founder and former head of the Irvine Studio for 
the Theatre, died in New York City on 15 August. Canadian by birth, Miss 
Irvine was a founder of the Drama League of New York and author of 4 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Shakespearean Proper Names. She was a mem- 
ber of the Shakespeare Association of America. 


—O— 
PRESERVATION OF THE RIVER AVON 


In 1950, the Lower Avon Navigation Trust, Ltd. (a non-profit organiza- 
tion), was inaugurated, with the blessing of the Inland Waterways Association, 
to preserve the natural beauty of the Avon and restore its navigability between 
Tewkesbury and Evesham. Much of the work of reclamation and construction 
has been done by individual members of the Trust, clad sometimes in diving 
suits, and defying the elements. The major structural projects require the serv- 
ices of paid technicians and the use of heavy machinery. To assist in raising the 
needed £20,000, the Trust invites annual subscriptions (minimum, 10 s 6 @). 
Checks should be made payable to The Lower Avon Navigation Trust, Ltd., 
and sent to The Honorary Treasurer, The Lower Avon Navigation Trust, Ltd., 
c/o National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Evesham, England. 








Shakespeare Clubs and Study Groups 


Shakespeare makes the news with fair regularity in New Rochelle, New 
York, because of the broad activities of the avon BARD CLUB, a group of twenty 
enthusiasts (all women!) who meet twice a month for reading, study, and 
discussion and who cogently interpret the Bard and his works in club and 
community life. Organized in 1908, the club has been continuously active for 
44 years, each member taking her turn at leading a session of study. Members 
usually attend, in a group, Shakespeare performances in New York City and 
the Shakespeare birthday dinner sponsored each year by the Shakespeare Club 
of New York City. 

In a local park, the Club maintains a Shakespeare garden, planted in the 
style of an English knot-garden, featuring a sun dial inscribed with a quotation 
from The Merchant of Venice and a luxuriant bed of English ivy, grown from 
cuttings brought directly from Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Recently, the Club has sponsored two programs at the local Woman’s Club 
that attracted wide community interest. One dealt with “Shakespeare and 
Music” and was presented by Club members. The second was given in conjunc- 
tion with the drama students of the College of New Rochelle and consisted of 
scenes from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Last Christmas an unusual program 
of Elizabethan madrigals was sung by the musical members of the Club. The 
latest dramatic offering was Shaw’s Dark Lady of the Sonnets, presented in 
June by Club members in an outdoor performance. 

Recently elected officers include Mrs. Frederick Holmes, president; Mrs. 
Allen Brenner, vice-president; Mrs. Robert Gordon, secretary; Mrs. Alexander 
Harper, treasurer; Mrs. John Johnston, corresponding secretary. (Reported by 
Mrs. Charles F. Clark.) 








ace 








Contributors 


HERSCHEL CLAY BAKER, Associate Professor of English at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Chairman of the Department of English, is the author of John Philip 
Kemble, The Dignity of Man, and The Wars of Truth (scheduled to come 
from press this month). 


Professor pouctas BusH of Harvard University is the author of English 
Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660 (vol. 5 of the Oxford 
History of English Literature), Science and English Poetry . . . 1590-1950, and 
many other books. 


Miss £. CATHERINE DUNN is Assistant Professor of English at the Catholic 
University of America. She spent the summer of 1952 in study in England and 
travel on the Continent. 


LOUISE WRIGHT GEORGE, wife of a retired Army officer, is a seasoned world 
traveller. For the past two years she has lived in La Ceiba, Honduras, where 
her husband, Colonel Alexander George, is associated with the Standard Fruit 
Company. 


Emeritus Professor saMUEL B. HEMINGWAY of Yale University was master 
of Berkeley College until his retirement in 1950. He is the editor of the Variorum 
Edition of 1 Henry IV. 


Renaissance criticism is the chosen field of study of Professor MARVIN T. 
HERRICK of the University of Illinois. He has published The Poetics of Aristotle 
in England, The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criticism, 1531- 
1555, and Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century. 


CLIFFORD LEECH, the author of Shakespeare’s Tragedies and Other Studies, 
is associated with the Shakespeare Institute in Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Professor HARRY LEvIN of Harvard University is an authority on James Joyce, 
Balzac, and Stendhal, editor of Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, and 
author of numerous books. 


JOSEPH T. MCCULLEN, JR., is one of the many younger scholars who have 
mingled military service with scholarship. He is at present Associate Professor 
of English at Texas Technological College. He has published a number of 
studies in Elizabethan drama in the learned journals. 


Professor Emeritus THoMAs MARC PARROTT of Princeton University is a 
member of the Advisory Board of Shakespeare Quarterly and a frequent con- 
tributor. 


HENRY L. SAVAGE, a member of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, is 
Archivist in the Library of Princeton University. 


Professor M. A. SHAABER Of the University of Pennsylvania, the editor of 
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the Variorum 2 Henry IV and author of several books, is this year Chairman 
of the Shakespeare Group of the Modern Language Association. 


Professor Emeritus ELMER EDGAR sTOLL of the University of Minnesota is 
a member of the Advisory Board of Shakespeare Quarterly and a frequent 
contributor. 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR., is Professor of English at George Washing- 
ton University, from which he has been on leave of absence to continue his 
work, with the aid of a Guggenheim Fellowship, on the revised edition of 
Genest’s History of the English Stage. 


A specialist in medieval and renaissance military literature, HENRY JAMESON 
wess, Associate Professor of English at the University of Utah, has combined 
scholarship with military service, having been combat historian with the Ninth 
and Fifteenth U. S. Armies in the ETO. 


Professor vIRGIL K. WHITAKER, Professor of English and Chairman of the 
Department at Stanford University, is the author of The Religious Basis of 
Spenser's Thought. 


Professor JOHN DOVER WILSON is the distinguished editor of the New Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. 
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